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As the Editor Sees It 


We know a man whom we can best describe 
as a “professional taxpayer.” That is to say, 
he is very conscious of the taxes he pays, 
especially locally; likes to complain of the 
way they are used, especially if he hears of a 
schoolteacher with a fur coat or with plans 
for a trip abroad; and in general never 
misses an opportunity to make the point that 
public employees are working for him, at his 
expense. Needless to say, he expects effi- 
ciency, economy and no foolishness. He him- 
self is a bank official, and so represents the 
hard-working, competitive world of free 
enterprise. He feels that he and others like 
him support a vast army of public employees 
and pensioners who live a life of ease and 
have no regard for the taxpayer’s burden. 

This man is unquestionably a capable 
banker; he knows his business thoroughly 
and is keen at it. But we think he is basically 
ignorant of the facts of social economics, and 
that many other businessmen are equally so. 
They need to think things through more 
carefully. If we were to attempt to re-educate 
this man (a thankless task), we would con- 
centrate on two or three points. 

In the first place, we would attack his 
thesis that public employees are a class apart, 
being supported by the “real” workers, the 
businessmen. We would consider as examples 
two of the most numerous groups of public 
workers — policemen and teachers. Both are 
paid from taxes. This tends to make them a 
kind of parasitic class in the eyes of our 
friend. We would like to ask him to consider 
the alternative of having their services pro- 
vided by private enterprise. Even he concedes 
the services are necessary. And even he must 
concede that a system of private police forces, 
or of private schools, exclusively, would be 
uneconomical, inefficient and generally im- 
possible. Historically this was actually the 
case, and is the reason why these services 
were made a pubic charge. Yet by our 





friend’s reasoning, policemen and teachers, 
by being employed by all the people instead 
of by some of them, lose status. They become 
his dependents. 


We think it is equally sound economics to 
say that he and his associates are also the 
taxpayers’ dependents. Without the commu- 
nity’s patronage, his bank would fail. So 
would any other private enterprise. In fact, 
the need for their existence must be less than 
that for police or for schools, or society would 
long ago have made them public services. In 
a free society, we put in the hands of the 
state only those functions which are so vital 
that they cannot safely be left to the vagaries 
of competition for profit. 


We would further remind our friend, when 
he rants against rising taxes, waste in the 
schools, frills and so on, that the same 
charges can be made with equal reason 
against management and labor in private 
business. Tremendous salaries, fat expense 
accounts, unneeded personnel, wasteful jun- 
kets to promote this and that, and payola of 
all kinds — these are business and labor com- 
monplaces. “But the taxpayer doesn’t foot the 
bill,” our friend says. “Then who does?” we 
ask. “Is there any difference between the 
body of taxpayers and the body of con- 
sumers? And isn’t the cost of waste in busi- 
ness passed on to the consumer?” 


In short, we feel that the supposed distinc- 
tion between public and private expenditure 
and economy is an imaginary and emotional 
one. We would strongly support any move- 
ment that would condemn with equal fervor 
any waste or inefficiency in private enterprise 
and in public administration. For there can 
be no question that the cost falls on the back 
of the common citizen in either case. No one 
believes more strongly in the capitalist sys- 
tem than we do; we would merely like to be 
considered a part of it. 
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Evaluation in the Social Studies of the 
Elementary School 


J. D. MCAULAY 


The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 


A survey on classroom evaluation practices 
was made of 300 elementary school teachers 
grades four to six. The survey indicated that 
arithmetic was tested most frequently, spell- 
ing took second place, science third, language 
arts fourth, music and physical education 
tied for fifth place. Social studies, with art, 
was seldom if ever evaluated in the class- 
room. Twenty-eight teachers of the 300 sur- 
veyed indicated they had never given tests 
in the social studies nor attempted an evalua- 
tion of that content area. Realistically it 
should be that area of the curriculum most 
frequently evaluated. 

There would seem to be four tools for 
evaluating the social studies: the standard- 
ized test, the weekly and semi-weekly quiz, 
the unit test and incidental evaluation. 


STANDARDIZED TESTING 


It would be profitable if the classroom 
teacher would spend a few dollars of her 
incidental equipment fund to purchase a 
package of good standardized social studies 
tests at the beginning of the school year. To 
give the tests at the beginning of the year 
will help her determine the children’s social 
studies background in skills and information. 
The results from such standardized testing 
can give her some indication of how she 
should plan the social studies for the school 
year. If the results indicate the children lack 
certain essential skills and information, the 
teacher can select particular units to meet 
these needs and deficiencies. 


If the children are above the national 
average in the results, the teacher can plan 
to cover a greater number of units and enrich 


them accordingly. A standardized test, given 
at the beginning of the school year, can help 
the teacher chart her yearly program for the 
social studies. 


There are some good social studies tests on 
the market today selling at a reasonable 
price. Level 4 of the Cooperative Test Divi- 
sion is most applicable for the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades. It would seem to measure 
adequately understandings and abilities to 
read and interpret social studies material 
such as maps, graphs and the printed word. 
Observing relationships among basic facts, 
trends and concepts is also measured. The 
material for this particular standardized test 
is drawn from social studies content common 
in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. The Na- 
tional Achievement Test, form A, grades four 
to six, gives some indication of the child’s 
achievement in understanding human rela- 
tions, life situations, social problems, prod- 
ucts and peoples and the meaning of events 
The Progressive Tests in social and related 
sciences, Parts one and two Elementary 
Battery Form A, for grades four to eight, 
evaluate the American heritage, people of 
other lands and times, geography and the 
basic social proceses. Unfortunately there 
are no standardized social studies tests, 
suited particularly for the primary grades, 
one, two and three. 


THE DAILY EVALUATION 
The children should expect an evaluation 
in the social studies at least twice a week but 
preferably more often. This might be verbal, 
such as a quick evaluation at the conclusion 
of the social studies period or a quick account 
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of what is to be accomplished in today’s social 
studies period based on what was completed 
yesterday. A weekly evaluation might come 
on the Friday afternoon when the teacher 
and the children discuss what was accom- 
plished in the social studies during the week, 
what plans should be developed for the fol- 
lowing week and how the work for the follow- 
ing week might be improved on the basis of 
present accomplishments. 


But the evaluation may be written on the 
day following a field trip to a local mill or 
factory. The teacher might ask the children 
to quickly list on narrow sheets of paper 
passed down the aisle, three ways in which 
the factory or mill helps the community. The 
children may be planning to have a child 
from Latin America visit the class from 
another grade to describe the games played 
in his country. Again the teacher may ask 
each child to list on a sheet of paper three 
things he would do to help a child from 
another country feel at home in the class. 
Thus the teacher might secure an immediate 
evaluation of attitude development. 


Some of the daily quizzes should have the 
surprise element, some should be routine and 
expected. The quiz is to gather and knot small 
areas of learning in the social studies. It is a 
short pause to summarize a skill, a fact, an 
attitude, an appreciation, and to calculate the 
next step to be taken in the learning pro- 
cedure. 


THE UNIT TEST 


The unit test should evaluate the completed 
unit. Its chief purpose is to determine how 
successfully the objectives of the unit have 
been achieved; how thoroughly they have 
been accomplished and completed. If one 
objective of the unit was to “develop an ap- 
preciation of the interdependence of national 
regions,” then the unit test should determine 
if such an appreciation has been secured by 
the children. 


The unit test should emphasize that area 
of the unit which has been stressed. If fifty 
per cent of a unit on Canada had been devoted 
to an understanding of that nation’s govern- 
ment, then a similar proportion of the unit 


test should be devoted to this topic. For the 
slower or below-average student the knowl- 
edge that the unit list is to be given is most 
beneficial. The announcement of a coming 
test motivates the learning and activity of 
the slow child. For the average student the 
taking of the test is most beneficial and for 
the gifted child the return of the corrected 
test is of most advantage. Thus the children 
should know approximately a week in ad- 
vance that the unit test is to be given. The 
test should be given under the most favorable 
of circumstances, preferably in the middle of 
the morning. No interruptions should be 
allowed. If at all possible the test should be 
graded that evening and returned to the 
children the following day. Once the test has 
been returned the teacher should go over the 
questions with the class. If the unit test is 
thus organized, all ability groups will benefit. 


A good social studies unit test should have 
variety in the type of questions given. For 
the second grade a unit test should have three 
types of questions—a completion question 
and an essay question (such as, “tell one way 
the farmer helps us”) and perhaps simple 
recall questions. A third and fourth grade 
should have a fourth type of question added, 
perhaps multiple choice. Fifth and sixth 
grade children should have five types of ques- 
tions on the unit test. Matching questions 
might be the fifth type added. Alternative 
response questions have no place on a social 
studies test. The content of the social studies 
is never sufficiently certain to be valid or 
reliable as material for alternative response 
questions. 


Too often unit tests for the social studies 
emphasize facts and memorized knowledge. 
Too often the test does not evaluate the 
child’s awareness of the social problems he 
has attempted to solve during the unit, nor 
does it weigh the attitudes and appreciations, 
the social behavior he has acquired during 
the progress of the unit. Such learnings are 
often felt to be too intangible to measure by 
a unit test. 


Often the essay question can partially de- 
termine if the child can think through a social 
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problem. By transposing the same social 
problem discussed through the unit to a dif- 
ferent framework the teacher can roughly 
gauge the child’s development and growth in 
understanding of this particular unit. If the 
fourth grade had discussed, during the 
Thanksgiving unit, why the Pilgrims left 
comfortable England and settled in the wil- 
derness of America, the question based on the 
unit test might be “man is trying very hard 
to visit the moon or one of the planets. Tell 
why you think he wants to leave this beau- 
tiful earth to visit a strange, different and 
perhaps very dangerous place in space.” 


The attitudes and appreciations and social 
behavior, learned through the unit, might be 
evaluated through sociodrama. Perhaps the 
sixth grade, in its study of Latin America, 
has discussed the deep poverty of most of the 
population. Then the children might be asked 
to illustrate spontaneously, as part of the 
unit test, how American tourists should 
behave when visiting a particular Latin 
American country. Another group of children 
might personify a United States Government 
trade commission conferring with a group of 
Brazilian coffee plantation owners. The 
teacher might call on other children to indi- 
cate, by a sociodrama, how they would build 
better relations with the illiterate of Latin 
America. 


Through such methods the teacher can de- 
termine if those attitudes, appreciations and 
behavior, set out in the objectives of the unit, 
have been achieved. 


INCIDENTAL EVALUATION 


The teacher should be evaluating, contin- 
ually, the process and progress of the social 
studies unit. Perhaps one of the objectives 
of the unit is to increase cooperation among 
the children. Thus early in the development 
of the unit, she might observe, during a so- 
cial studies period, a particular group of 





children. On a sheet of paper, headed with 
the names of those children in the group, she 
might briefly note the weaknesses and 
strengths of their cooperativeness. This note 
is filed. Several days later she would repeat 
this process, then compare her notes. Thus 
she can determine how effectively those chil- 
dren are learning to cooperate. Such a pro- 
cedure may also be applied to the progress of 
the individual child. Acquiring more efficient 
work habits might be one objective of the 
unit. The teacher, heading a sheet of paper 
with the name of a particular child, may ob- 
serve the work and study habits of that child 
during a social studies period, listing favor- 
able and unfavorable actions. This procedure 
would be repeated for the same child, and 
other children, several times during the unit. 
The teacher would thus evaluate during the 
progress of the unit, the success or failure 
of that particular objective. 


Work projects must also be evaluated. As 
the year progresses, are the murals for the 
social studies becoming more creative, more 
enriched, more sympathetic? Are the maps 
becoming more exact, more informative, 
more scientific? Is the research wider, deeper, 
more concentrated? Are the children be- 
coming more enthused, more alert, more in- 
formed concerning the problems centered in 
the social studies? Are they searching for 
social studies materials outside the classroom, 
with less motivation from the teacher? Are 
they organizing and planning their social 
studies projects with less direction from the 
teacher? 


Evaluation is the key to successful social 
studies teaching. Without it the social studies 
is without a rudder, without a compass. Of 
such evaluation the alert and professional 
teacher will be constantly aware. Always she 
will say to herself, ““How could I improve on 
this unit—what weaknesses in this unit must 
I correct in the one that follows?” 
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Party Platforms and Public Education 


RICHARD J. BROWN 


Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


I 

There is no direct mention of education in 
the Constitution of the United States. His- 
torically, the major responsibility for provid- 
ing tax supported school facilities has been 
assumed by state and local governments. Our 
national political parties, however, have not 
ignored school issues; nor have they con- 
tended that problems of education should be 
the concern of only the state and local units 
of their organizations. Since the Civil War, 
for example, the national platforms of the 
two major parties have contained statements 
concerning education more frequently than 
they have omitted reference to this topic. 
School problems have also received more than 
superficial attention from ‘third parties” in 
American history. 

The analysis of national party platforms 
provides an indication of the role of educa- 
tion in American political history. This pro- 
cedure has one serious limitation. The com- 
prehensive nature of the major American 
political parties dictates a position of com- 
promise on many public questions. Party pro- 
nouncements on controversial issues, there- 
fore, are often vague. 

In spite of this limitation, party platforms 
do reflect political trends and can indicate 
the issues that are paramount in the minds 
of the people. Professors Kirk H. Porter and 
Donald B. Johnson, in the preface to their 
1956 compilation of national party platforms, 
state that “. . . platforms are one indication 
of the predominant forces in operation 
during any election year and a statement of 
the issues which individuals representing 
these forces believe to have the greatest 
popular appeal. In this sense, they are one 
barometer of opinion in American political 
history.” 

National party platforms, to the extent 


that they are reliable instruments for indi- 
cating popular opinion relative to predomi- 
nant forces, reveal that education has occu- 
pied a place of significance in the political 
history of the United States. 

Two education issues have received most 
attention in the party platforms. One of 
these, for purposes of identification, can be 
referred to as the church-state relationship 
in education. The other relates to the increas- 
ing role of the national government in the 
support of education. 

II 

The attempt to develop a satisfactory re- 
lationship between public education and sec- 
tarian religious instruction frequently has 
become involved in partisan political strug- 
gles. This was true in the national election 
in 1876, the first year in which the major 
parties referred to a specific educational issue 
in the national platforms.’ 

The two major parties, and the Prohibition 
Party, have been explicit in their statements 
of support of what they refer to as separation 
of church and state in education. However, 
the parties have not considered the issue 
equally significant and crucial. 

The Republican Party platform in 1876 
referred to the public school systems of the 
states as “the bulwark of the American re- 
public,” and called for an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States that would 
forbid the application of public funds or 
property for the benefit of any school or 
institution under sectarian control. This 
should be done, the platform stated, with a 
view to the security and permanence of the 
public school systems. 

The Democratic Party platform of the 
same year referred to this as a “false issue” 
that would enkindle sectarian strife. The 
platform then indicated the Party’s resolve 
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to maintain the public school systems of the 
states “. . . without partiality or preference 
for any class, sect or creed, and without con- 
tributions from the treasury to any.” The 
Democrats claimed that “Reform” was the 
real issue in the campaign of 1876 and 
charged the Republicans with attempting to 
smother it by introducing the education issue. 

In 1880 the Republicans again indicated 
their concern about the relationship between 
church and state in education. Their plat- 
form called for a constitutional amendment 
that would forbid state legislatures from 
making a law respecting the establishment 
of religion and prevent the appropriation of 
public funds for the support of sectarian 
schools. 

The Democratic platform in that year re- 
iterated the Party’s belief in separation of 
church and state and called for the common 
schools to be fostered and protected. 

The Republican platform in 1884 did not 
refer to the issue. The Democrats, however, 
again expressed adherence to the principle 
of separation of church and state and called 
for “. . . the diffusion of free education by 
common schools, so that every child in the 
land may be taught the rights and duties of 
citizenship.” 

The Republican platform in 1892 indicated 
the Party’s approval of all agencies and in- 
strumentalities contributing to education. The 
platform insisted upon “the fullest measure 
of religious liberty,” and expressed opposi- 
tion to any union of church and state. The 
Democratic platform reommended that the 
states make liberal appropriations for the 
support of public schools. The platform 
continued: 

Freeauom of education, being an essential 

of civil and religious liberty, as well as a 

necessity for the development of intelli- 

gence, must not be interfered with under 
any pretext whatever. We are opposed to 

State interference with parental rights 

and rights of conscience in the education 

of children as an infringement of the 
fundamental Democratic doctrine that 
the Jargest individual liberty consistent 
with the rights of others insures the 


highest tyne of American citizenship and 
the best government. 


Since the election of 1892, the platforms 
of the two major political parties have not 
made direct reference to the issue of “church 
and state” as it related to education. 

The Prohibition Party has considered this 
issue particularly significant. In their 1872 
platform, the Prohibitionists declared that 
“.. . the fostering and extension of common 
schools, under the care and support of the 
State ...is a primary duty of a good gov- 
ernment.” In the next election, their plat- 
form called for provisions in national and 
state constitutions, and for legislation, in 
support of a system of free public schools, 
providing universal and compulsory educa- 
tion for all youth. The platform advocated 
the use of the Bible in public schools—“... 
not as a ground of religious creeds, but as a 
textbook of purist morality.” This was re- 
peated in many later platforms. The platform 
then called for the separation of public 
schools and their supporting funds from the 
control of every religious sect. 

Nine Prohibition Party platforms after 
1876 expressed support of the doctrine of 
separation of church and state in education. 
In 1920 there was a demand for compulsory 
education in the English language, “. . . 
which, if given in private or parochial 
schools, must be equivalent to that afforded 
by public schools, and be under state super- 
vision.” In 1924, the Party favored “. . . 
compulsory attendance in our public schools.” 

It is probable that the issue of church-state 
relationships in education will become more 
involved in partisan politics in the years of 
the immediate future. In three significant 
cases in the past fifteen years the United 
States Supreme Court has rendered decisions 
that helped define constitutional provisions 
relative to the issue.* The decisions have 
stimulated much public debate. The contro- 
versy over proposals for increased national 
government appropriations for education 
also has become involved in this issue. As 
these proposals are promoted more aggres- 
sively the debate over the relationship be- 
tween church and state in education is apt 
to become more prominent politically. Na- 
tional political parties in the past have recog- 
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nized that the issue was a matter of concern 
in the minds of the voters. 


III 


The two major parties have acknowledged 
that the states have primary responsibility 
for the support and control of education. At 
the same time, the platforms of both 
parties have advocated principles that, when 
adopted, increased the role of the national 
government in education. 

The Republican platform in 1888 sug- 
gested that the national government had 
some education responsibilities. It recom- 
mended that “. . . the State or Nation, or 
both combined, should support free institu- 
tions of learning sufficient to afford every 
child growing up in the land the opportunity 
of a good common school education.” 

During the past forty years specific pro- 
posals for national government activity in 
education were written into almost every 
Republican national platform. In 1920 there 
was a demand for federal aid for vocational 
and agricultural training. In the next presi- 
dential election the Party pledged itself to 
adequate appropriations for vocational edu- 
cation and suggested the creation of a cabinet 
post of education and relief. They also sup- 
ported provisions for the education of the 
alien. In 1944 the platform cited Republican 
Party support of veterans’ legislation which 
included benefits for education and vocational 
training. The same platform declared that 
the educational progress of the farm family 
“must be a prime national purpose.” 

In 1952, rather than proposing further 
activity by the national government in edu- 
cation, the Republicans declared that our 
traditional system of popular education has 
always rested upon the local communities and 
the states. It added, “We subscribe fully to 
this principle.” Four years later the platform 
plank on education revived the demands for 
greater national government participation. 

The Republican Party platform in 1956 
cited the educational activities of the Repub- 
lican national administration during the pre- 
ceding four years. The Party noted the crea- 
tion of the Department of Health, Education 


and Welfare; the activities of the White 
House Conference on Education; the develop- 
ment of a program of federal assistance in 
building schools; and the proposal for a study 
of the problems in education beyond the high 
school. The platform then called for federal 
assistance to help build facilities to train 
more physicians and scientists, and promised 
to continue, and expand, “the Republican- 
sponsored school milk program.” 

The Republican platform expressed the 
Party’s acceptance of the Supreme Court 
decision concerning the progressive elimina- 
tion of racial discrimination in publicly sup- 
ported schools. Tre continuance of the “ex- 
change-of-persons” programs between free 
nations was also supported. 

The Democratic Party during the same 
period of years was equally concerned about 
the role of the national government in educa- 
tion. In 1920, the platform cited the accomp- 
lishments of the preceding Democratic ad- 
ministration, noting in particular the pas- 
sage of the Smith-Lever Act concerning 
agricultural education. The same platform 
stated: 


Co-operative Federal assistance to the 
states is immediately required for the 
removal of illiteracy, for the increase 
of teachers’ salaries and instruction in 
citizenship for both native and foreign- 
born; increased appropriations for voca- 
tional training in home economics; re- 
establishment of joint Federal and state 
employment service with women’s de- 
partments under the direction of tech- 
nically qualified women. 

The 1924 and 1928 Democratic national 


platforms recognized state responsibility for 
education, but indicated that the federal gov- 
ernment should offer the states counsel, ad- 
vice, and aid for the improvement of schools. 

In 1940, the Democrats proclaimed the edu- 
cational values of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. They promised increased appropria- 
tions for research and extension work in 
land-grant colleges and for expanded voca- 
tional training. The 1944 platform stated: 
“We favor Federal aid to education adminis- 
tered by the states without interference by 
the Federal Government.” 
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The Democratic platform of 1948 ex- 
pressed pride in the conception, development, 
and administration of the GI Bill of Rights. 
Adequate financing for the school lunch pro- 
gram was favored, and the Party pledged 
itself to the early establishment of a national 
science foundation. The platform contained 
a plank supporting a three hundred million 
dollar national government appropriation to 
assist states in meeting heir educational 
needs. 


Shared responsibility between the states 
and the national government in education 
was recognized by the Democrats in the 1952 
presidential elections. The Party supported 
fedexal aid for medical education, continued 
vocational training, an enlarged school lunch 
program, and scholarships for higher educa- 
tion. However, the platform added, “The 
Federal Government should not dictate nor 
control educational policy.” 


The 1956 platform pledged the Democratic 
Party to work for federal financial assistance 
to states and local communities to build 
schools and to support the education of many 
special groups. The platform did not directly 
endorse the Supreme Court desegregation de- 
cision. It stated that the Party would continue 
efforts to eliminate illegal discrimination of 
all kinds concerning “full rights to education 
in all publicly supported institutions.” 


These demands by both parties for in- 
creased national government activity in edu- 
cation frequently related specifically to voca- 
tional education. The first reference to this 
topic was in the 1908 Democratic platform. 
It called for extension of agricultural, me- 
chanical, and industrial education. The Dem- 
ocrats favored “. . . the establishment of 
district agricultural experiment stations and 
secondary agricultural and mechanical col- 
leges in the several States.” The Democratic 
platforms of 1916, 1920, 1924, 1940, 1948, and 
1956 had planks relating to national govern- 
ment participation in vocational education. 


The Republicans in 1916 declared that they 
favored vocational education. Their plat- 
forms of 1920, 1924, 1928, and 1944 also 
referred to the topic. 





References to education in the platforms 
of minor parties have been frequent and, in 
general, have been in support of the principle 
of public, tax supported, schools. Indeed, 
they have usually called for the protection 
and expansion of public education. 


It was noted earlier that the Prohibition 
Party often advocated the separation of 
church and state in education. The relation- 
ship between prohibition and public educa- 
tion also received repeated attention in the 
platforms of this party. In 1884 the platform 
expressed concern about a proposed bill to 
distribute among the states, for educational 
purposes, the revenue derived from “the 
liquor traffic.” The platform claimed that, 
rather than aiding education, the sale of alco- 
holic beverages resulted in the neglect of edu- 
cation. In the Prohibition platforms of 1900, 
1944, and 1956, there were references to the 
need of public education to combat the evils 
of alcohol. 


The various socialist parties usually advo- 
cated expansion of the public education sys- 
tem. The Social-Labor Party in 1892, for 
example, listed as a “Social Dr.nand,” com- 
pulsory education for children under four- 
teen years of age including “. . . public as- 
sistance in meals, clothing, books, etc., where 
necessary.” Frequently they called for in- 
creased national government appropriations 
for education. Such a proposal was in the 
1952 Socialist Workers platform which advo- 
cated a “Federal education program to guar- 
antee a college education for all youth.” 
These parties often claimed that public edu- 
cation was controlled by Capitalists. The 
1904 Socialist platform, for example, charged 
that propertied interests completely con- 
trolled the universities and public schools. 
The abolition of racial discrimination in 
public education has been a demand in most 
platforms of the socialist parties since 1920. 


The Liberty Party of 1844 and the Green- 
back National Party of 1884 included in their 
platforms statements in support of general 
education. The Progressive Party in 1948 
and 1952 favored an expanded federal gov- 
ernment education program, maintainance 
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of the principle of separation of church and 
state, elimination of minority group discrimi- 
nation in public education, and expanded 
educational services. 

The States’ Rights-Dixiecrat Party of 1948 
objected to the growing national govern- 
ment control of schools, and expressed sup- 


port of the principle of the separation of the 
races. 


A few minor parties have sought to limit 
education to certain groups. The American 
Party of 1888, for example, proposed that no 
language except English be taught in the 
public schools. Vocational education for 
American citizens “thus fitting them for the 
places now filled by foreigners”—was a part 
of the platform. One of the most famous third 
parties, the Populist Party, made no ref- 
erence to education in its platforms. 


V 


The belief that school issues traditionally 
have been kept separate from partisan poli- 


tics is not supported by the statements in the 
national party platforms. The documents in- 
dicate that for almost a century controversies 
concerning education have been among “the 
predominant forces in operation” during 
election years. The platforms also reveal 
clearly that certain questions relating to pub- 
lic education—What should be the relation- 
ship between public education and sectarian 
religion? What should be the role of the na- 
tional government in education ?—tradition- 
ally have transcended politics at the local and 
state level. 


1 Porter, Kirk H. and Johnson, Donald B., National 
Party Platforms, 1840-1956, University of gilinois 
Press, 1956, page vii. 

2 The platforms analyzed in this study are those 
included in Porter, Kirk H. and Johnson, Donald B., 
National Party Platforms, 1840-1956. Specific pages 
are not cited because the political party and the year 
are indicated in each reference to a platform. 

3 Everson v. Board of Education (1947) 330 U.S. 
1; Illinois ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Education 
(1948) 333 U.S. 203; and Zorach et al. v. Clauson 
et al; (1952) 343 U.S. 306. 


An Analysis of Social Studies Content 
In the Middle Grades 


Leo J. ALILUNAS 
State University of New York College of Education, Fredonia, N.Y. 


1 


In her analysis of nine different series of 
gocial textbooks for elementary schools, Wil- 
helmina Hill, Specialist for Social Science 
in the U. S. Office of Education, has reported 
that intermediate grade texts show more 
variation than primary grade texts because 
of the lack of uniformity in the social studies 
curriculum for these grades. Her analysis 
shows that the fourth-grade texts generally 
deal with type lands, such as cold lands, dry 
lands, hot wet lands, mountain lands, etc. and 
the life of the people in those lands. Most of 
the fifth-grade texts deal with the history and 





geography of the Americas, including the 
United States and other countries of North 
and South America. The sixth grade text- 
books feature the Old World, with the major 
emphasis on Europe. 

Of the social studies textbooks for the 
middle grades, the sixth grade texts show the 
greatest variation in content. The author of 
the present article has analyzed nine sixth 
grade social studies textbooks, all of them 
published since 1950. The following table 
gives the range of attention, in terms of 
pages, to the topics which are listed. 
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SIXTH GRADE SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOKS 








TOPIC Ao rr ne KrF SF HR B 
How Early Mankind Lived (Pre-historic Times) 11 13 0 & MM 0 2 7 
Egypt, Past and Present 29 14 8 2 10 14 4 3 2 
Other Nations of the Near East, Past and Pres. 23 38 18 17 39 28 18 12 24 
Greece, Past and Present...............scssssssseersescseseee 25 417 23 1% 20% 54 ii 3 4 
Fonlier,. PG I I a saccccenscccrsnvensvessveceesnseeenenee 27. 2 2@ 5 21 656 8 8 5 
Europe in the Middle Ages..............csscsssseseeeeee 39 21 45 0 43 28 0 7 
Spain and Portugal...............c..ccccccsssssesescssseonssessenees 8 19 d 7 16 10 7% 6 9 
EE I SR eee re eee ree cane her eee 10 30 11 32 4 24 18 9 6 
OSES REELS ALLA LID VLE ET 4 8 2 2% 0 7 4 2 0 
PENI eoserinstiscccccuckerstibentncndolocbannipinaedipvbicamuadateiens 4 4 3 3 1 7 2 2 0 
I icsecncsivesesevceresnnsesnennensstinncniititipactainnnt — 8 19 é- eh 2 3B BD 6 4 
ED sininiiimnensegrenanenininiianinatminininirnmae 2 6 4 6 3 2 2 2 0 
py SS ERR SEE Slt | ORR ES 4 11 5 4 2 8 2 5 10 
IIE Be iis cinichctsicieochdebbasakeclinestaciomddebeties 21 20 21 18% 30 22 20% 14 2 
ee RE eae ee oe 2 4 3 1% 0 % 3% 2 0 
CR A eh el LEE 0 et 3 4 1 4 0 8 2 3 1 
I Sieve dchonnsvtsesttedescadtodadticiniesetiemhaniahidinibielaiasaees 3 6 3 4 0 8 1% 4 1 
IE oo ists inecsnaeeci ented aod albbaittisibuees 3 5 2 5 0 8 1% 5 3 
SS ERE CIE i BEST he 8 SRR SE 1 3 % 3 0 % 41% 2 0 
ps | EERE ths aes Be ae aT 2 FT Ba B FF Be 
i a cae tthe illaniiaces 7 6 3 5 2% 2 4 % 2 
CIID... <sdaadscashsieddabtleitablabieamebaadaitatedinaiacienas 3 4 3 4 0 1 4 2 Ly 
PT cisecnsipinsccunescssinigsititeontttaaneniiciinnitetihdaplitinisbenes 3 3 2 4 0 2 2% 2 0 
TERA LT AER POCO i ER 2 1 1 4 0 % 2 2 0 
IID sasnnscsistnintennsetnanninnieiaiaaamitiiiiiilinanatn 2 1 1 4 0 2 4 2 \% 
RICE TEE LIII NRE: 5 MG ARES ED 1 % %% 4 0 % 1 % 0 
PIS ocnc20s3ocs cctioncochosocseiichcatelaeabeeantedan tadacuiaedaibaeies 1 1 0 2 0 0 % 0 
a a S&S. 3 wes ¢ B. 28 2th. BS 2 
i 3 % % 1 % %% 2% 1 1 
1 0 2 % 5 0 1 1 0 
1 1 1% % 2 % 1 1 % 
iE. a. 2 2 oe. SS ae 
1 0 2 3 3 % 1 1 1 
PE ovnecincciueiscvcces tn ckconmbateesebaletndidaitains 1 2 1 1% 0 % 3 2 1 
pS PENI ES tk SO ia % %% % 3 0 0 2 1 Wy 
NE I i=, ss cdkiand-ceasdeecainss oceania takiiies % 1 1 1% 1 0 1% 1 1 
IUD -.iciicdiciscesisceechinnenbbaiiadascdulainispdiaidiaaialnaibdiinaiaisa % 4 % 2 1 0 4% 2 1% 
A ee SS ee 60k 2B i Mw Be - .. 
SII. ~ccesson’oseevodescicespensenadenteadaiaammmantonmabecasesin 2 4% 4 4 % 0 8 3 % 
pg ERLE EE eee eS, LE ee ee 3 2% 3 4 1 0 8% 5 % 
pO a ne eee eee re Se 8 5% 11 7 “~@: 3 3 
I % % 1 1% ¥%¥% 1 4 3 % 
PEI debenthcldncecaicbssdcccnisteubactcetaprindceiideinsmaboscvnte il’ Se. Be. - Be o;,? @® 8 
oe gE a ene aoe see 3% 2% 2% 4 0 2 5 4 0 
NE IRR SL ee AEE a EE % 1 0 1 0 0 % 1 0 
STIIOEY * vinccasillseslinctialenaninstujedniccheteeablanesididiiemensattnlolabecninue 2 mw % % 0 0 % 1 0 
ne ID centintinintitiiagiantentncniintimacipeaingtntineies 1 2 % 3 3 0 1 2 0 
Cae CORE GN SURI IN sccscccsesccecnesscsnscnstuncticecseene 1 1 % % O 0 0 2 0 
MMEIIEIID  rucinintisancsvediinseciudlisamiiiaaiiantedmadandacansatelaaimnins 1 1 % 2 0 0 0 0 0 
OEE» sesidias chek svasdeieinesiascattaaenenaaieeiacdiae 0 1 % 1 0 0 2 1 0 





*Unified (Geography and History Textbooks) 
+Geography Textbooks 
tHistory Textbooks 





The sixth grade social studies textbooks 
which this writer has examined describe 
more than fifty geographical areas. In their 
study of the Old World, they deal with con- 
tinents, countries, and colonies in a coverage 
of a very wide range of topics both in space 
and time. Nearly all of them give some atten- 
tion to the life of early mankind in pre-his- 
toric times. They give considerable attention 
to ancient civilizations, such as those of the 


Egyptians, the Greeks and Romans, and to 
medieval European life. They stress Western 
European geography and history more than 
they do Central and Eastern European geog- 
raphy and history. They describe in greater 
detail such countries as the British Isles, 
France, Germany, and the Soviet Union. 
They stress Asia less than they do tx 
European continent. In their descriptions of 
the Far East, they deal mainly with China, 
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India, and Japan. They give less emphasis to 
the continent of Africa. The textbooks show 
a wide variation in the way they deal with 
the countries and colonial areas of Africa. 

Middle grade children who use these text- 
books are exposed to a multitude of historical 
and geographical terms which average 
American adult citizens would find strange 
and confusing. The textbooks are lacking in 
agreement on a good basic glossary of names, 
events, and places. The textbooks include far 
too much vocabulary that is too esoteric for 
middle grade children and which induces 
verbalism rather than genuine social studies 
understanding. 

One textbook has an assortment of terms 
which include the following: Amritsar, Cas- 
sava, Dar es Salaam, Irrawaddy, Jamshedpur, 
Kalgoorlie, Lodz, Matadi, Novosibirsk, 
Oporto, Piraeus, Szczecin, Tihwa, Urga, 
Wroclaw, Yaks, and Zagreb. Another text- 
book includes these: Aleppo, batik, Cham- 
orros, durra, Ghats, Haarlem, Igorots, 
Kabul, Peloponnesus, Swaziland, Ulan Bator, 
and Xerxes. Another textbook confronts 
middle grade children with these terms: 
Asoka, Byzantine, Comenius, Dauphin, Fugi- 
wara, Gustavus Vasa, Harun-al-Rashid, 
Kaaba, Jutes, Muezzin, Shoguns, Ujiji, 
Viadimir, and Yermak. Etruscans, Guptas, 
Seirites, Maoris, Rig-Veda, Timbukiu, and 
Visigoths—these are some words found in a 
sampling of other sixth grade social studies 
textbooks. How many of these words can 
you identify? 

An examination of these social studies 
textbooks points up the fact that the sixth 
grade social studies content program is “too 
jammed.” There are too many countries and 
too many strange names, places, and events 
for eleven and twelve-year-olds to compre- 
hend during a single school year. The text- 
books show in their content the basic curricu- 
lum problem: to reduce the social studies 
content for eleven and twelve year-olds to 
more manageable dimensions in terms of 
space and time. In light of current knowl- 
edge about children’s mental and social de- 
velopment, the sixth grade textbook situa- 
tion calls for a fundamental curriculum re- 


organization — better content selection to 
rescue sixth graders from the “social studies 
textbook whirl.’ 

The author of this article has made a study 
of sixteen state education department bulle- 
tins (most of them published since 1950) 
which relate to social studies content in the 
elementary grades. There is substantial 
agreement among them concerning the study 
of type lands and peoples (relative to com- 
munity living) for the fourth grade level. 
There is some variation with respect to cur- 
riculum recommendations for grade five, al- 
though the general pattern is the study of 
life in the United States from the geograph- 
ical and historical point of view. The great- 
est variation in these curriculum guides 
appears at the sixth grade level. 

These bulletins represent states in all the 
regions of the United States. They are called 
handbooks, guides, bulletins, and courses of 
study. Their outline of social studies con- 
tent for the middle grades appears under 
various titles: “areas of interest,” “theme se- 
quence,” “units,” “unifying experiences,” 
“areas of study,” and “units of work.” 

At the sixth grade level, the curriculum 
publications of the various state education 
departments reflect these three content pat- 
terns: The study of the Americas, including 
the United States, a very broad coverage of 
Old World lands, and a more selective study 
of regions and countries. 

States in which social studies outlines, 
guides, and courses of study emphasize the 
study of our neighbors in the Western Hem- 
isphere, including Canada, Mexico, Central 
and South America in their sixth grade social 
studies programs are Colorado, Kansas, 
Maine, Missouri, New Hampshire, South 
Carolina, and Wyoming. States in which 
social studies outlines, guides, and courses of 
study emphasize Old World lands in their 
sixth grade social studies programs are 
Arizona, Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
New Mexico, New York, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. States in which so- 
cial studies outlines, guides, and courses of 
study emphasize the Old World lands but 
which recommend more carefully selected 
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regions and countries for study in their sixth 
grade social studies are Arizona, New York, 
North Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

In general, while the state education de- 
partment publications give theoretical ex- 
pression of the need to relate learning ex- 
periences to the growth and development of 
children, in actuality, they take middle grade 
children too suddenly and too far away from 
their immediate surroundings of the home, 
school, local community, and state. The here- 
and-now emphasis of the primary grades 
tends to be lost sight of in the vastly widened 
horizons which confront eleven and twelve 
year old boys and girls in the outlined scope 
and sequence of content in the social studies, 
especially in the sixth grade. The majority 
of these publications load their sixth grade 
social studies content outlines with the “far 
away and long ago” approach. They appear 
to be too anxious to “cover” all the regions 
of the world. 

One publication,? prepared by the Bureau 
of Elementary Curriculum Development of 
the New York State Education Department, 
seems somewhat unique in its caution that 
not all important regions or countries in the 
various continents can be included in a single 
year’s program. There is this statement: “It 
is believed that too many studies, hastily de- 
veloped, will not meet the needs of children 
in understanding their world neighbors as 
well as a program of carefully selected re- 
gions, illustrating differentiated geograph- 
ical environments and varied cultures which 
are broadly developed. It is expected that 
each region selected for study by a school 
system will be developed in some detail and 
that emphasis will be placed upon likenesses 
and differences, not only among the regions 
themselves, as contrasted with similar re- 
gions in the United States, but also between 
each of them and the child’s home region.”* 

Another publication,®> prepared by the 
Colorado State Department of Education, rec- 
ommends the study of history and geography 
of South America for sixth graders in Colo- 
rado schools and the shifting of the geogra- 
phy and history of the Old World to the sev- 
enth grade. The claim is made in the publica- 


tion that the single cycle of presentation pro- 
vides more continuity and that it is better to 
advance the study of the Old World a year 
since it has been difficult for sixth graders. 

The publication of the North Dakota De- 
partment of Public Instruction* has recom- 
mended the reduction of the scope of the 
sixth grade social studies program to the 
study of two continents, Europe and Africa, 
and has suggested that the areas of Asia and 
Australia be assigned to the seventh grade. 
The publication on the scope and sequence of 
the social studies,’? issued by the Wisconsin 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
has recommended that two continents, Eu- 
rope and Asia, be the themes for the sixth 
grade, and that the study of the people of 
Latin America, Africa, Australia and the 
Pacific Islands be the themes for the seventh 
grade. 

The South Carolina report on the social 
studies* has placed as the focus for the sixth 
grade the study of the Americas and for the 
seventh grade it has proposed this organiza- 
tional theme: Life in Countries Which Have 
Most Influenced the Development of the 
United States and Countries in Which the 
United States is Currently Most Interested. 

So far, the author of this article has an- 
alyzed social studies content in the middle 
grades as the content has been reflected in the 
published textbooks and in state education 
department guides. There is little doubt that 
textbooks and state education department 
guides continue to be very important in influ- 
encing the organization of the social studies 
curriculum. Still another way of finding out 
what the central tendencies are in the middle 
grade social studies is by checking surveys 
reported in textbooks on the teaching of the 
social studies in elementary schools, year- 
books, and journals which feature writings 
on the elementary school social studies. 

Such textbooks as those by Wesley and 
Adams,® Preston,’®, Jarolimek,! and Mich- 
aelis'? point to the lack of a common scope 
and sequence for the social studies in the mid- 
dle grades.’* For the fourth grade, type 
lands are selected to illustrate ways of living 
in communities that are in different world 
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regions. United States geography and his- 
tory are usually studied in the fifth grade, 
and, in some programs, there is also some 
treatment of the other Americas (Canada 
and Latin America). But in the sixth grade 
social studies is a potpourri of geography and 
history covering the continents of South 
America, Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
the historians had virtually a monopoly in the 
determination of what American children in 
the middle grades studied about human rela- 
tionships. The “social studies” were non- 
existent then as a pedagogical term. What 
children studied was not “social studies” but 
mainly history. The history studied was: 
Biographies of historical characters, Grade 
IV; Greek and Roman history to 800 A.D., 
Grade V; Medieval and Modern history, 
Grade VI.'* In that era, the selection of 
social studies content was determined by 
what John McGill calls the logical approach 
(history and/or geography) rather than the 
psychological (the needs of boys and girls) 
or the sociological approach (social functions 
and areas of living). 

Social changes after World War I brought 
about the introduction of the term, “social 
studies,” to indicate a broader study of hu- 
man relationships. New patterns in the 
selection of elementary school social studies 
content emerged in the period between the 
end of World War I and World War II. A 
study by Charles Turner"* has described them. 
One pattern was the development of the 
study of type lands in grade four. Another 
was the trend to place the geography and 
history of the United States, with some atten- 
tion to the rest of North America in grade 
five. The history of ancient civilization re- 
mained in grade six, but, in grade six, there 
was also placed the geographical study of 
Asia, Europe, Africa, and Australia. A new 
trend, noted after 1925, was the appearance 
of general social studies courses which were 
not formal geography and history but those 
which emphasized the sociological approach. 
They were based upon the study of man’s 
fundamental needs, such as transportation, 
communication, inventions, industries, the 


arts, government, etc. By 1937, there was a 
conspicuous lack of uniformity in the place- 
ment of these topics in grades four, five, and 
six. 

Increasingly, during the past two decades, 
the problem of selection of content has be- 
come more complicated not only because of 
the social studies subject matter proliferation 
(that is, the widening scope of geographical 
and historical areas of study), but also be- 
cause of the curriculum innovations which 
challenge the separate subject or the com- 
bined subjects approach (correlation). These 
innovations, integration (the study of areas, 
practices, and problems of life), and fusion 
(no subject boundaries), influence not only 
methods of study but seek to shape the social 
studies scope and sequence in the middle 
grades.17 Such approaches were formerly 
limited to the primary grades, where they 
dominate the organization and instruction of 
the social studies. Subject matter organiza- 
tion, however, still holds sway in the middle 
grades. 

What do specialists in the elementary 
school social studies and in the elementary 
school curriculum think the social studies 
content should be in the middle grades? In 
his study,* Robert N. Burress has sum- 
marized the opinions of forty educators who 
have written books or articles on the ele- 
mentary school social studies or the element- 
ary school curriculum. They include officials 
of The Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, The Association for 
Childhood Education, and The National 
Council for the Social Studies. The list in- 
cludes such educators as Mary Adams, Helen 
Heffernan, Helen Hay Heyl, Wilhelmina Hill, 
Erling M. Hunt, Mary Kelty, Loretta 
Klee, John U. Michaelis, Ralph C. Preston, 
Harold G. Shane, Edgar B. Wesley, and Mary 
Willcockson. 

For the fourth grade, the educators recom- 
mend these content areas: ways of living in 
our community; ways of living in our state; 
ways of living in differing communities to- 
day, and ways of living in our region. 

For the fifth grade, the educators stress: 
ways of living in the United States today; 
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ways of living in our region; ways of living 
in our community; ways of living in our 
state; ways of living in the United States 
during the expansion period; ways of living 
in Colonial America, and ways of living in 
differing communities today. 


The educators show greater curricular dis- 
agreement in their recommendations for the 
sixth grade. The following seven content 
areas receive about equal emphasis from the 
educators: ways of living in Europe today; 
ways of living in differing communities to- 
day; ways of living in Central and South 
America today; ways of living in Asia today; 
ways of living in our community; ways of 
living in the United States today; ways of 
living in Mexico and Canada. 


Burress has found no substantial agree- 
ment among the educators as to whether 
curriculum patterns in the middle grades 
should be based upon the formal social 
studies subject matter approaches, such as 
the teaching of geography and history, or 
upon the newer curriculum theories which 
have been mentioned. Their views, how- 
ever, point to the need to recognize the ex- 
panding interests of children in the middle 
grades. More than children in the primary 
grades, whose social learning is through 
direct experiences, middle grade children 
develop increasing readiness to learn by in- 
teresting vicarious experiences. More than 
children in the primary grades, they are 
capable of studying about the peoples of 
other lands. 


Jarolimek’® states that these four factors 
need to be considered in deciding the content 
of the social studies from the standpoint of 
sequence—the principle of widening hori- 
zons, pupil interest, the nature of the subject- 
matter content itself, and the logical organ- 
ization of some subject-matter content. Jaro- 
limek reaches this conclusion: “Establishing 
sequence in the social studies curriculum, 
then, is a function of the nature and needs of 
children as well as the nature of the content 
to be studied. In practice the four criteria 
discussed here are inseparable.’’2° 


Hodgson’s survey”! reports the feeling 


among many school officials that “exposure 
to foreign cultures below grade VI, though 
interesting to children, still falls too far out- 
side the experience of the child.” They, then, 
emphasize the need to recognize pupil inter- 
ests and caution against having the child 
move too rapidly into the study of places and 
people which are remote in space and time. 
Wanda Robertson has concluded from her 
research”? that the study of distant cultures 
is less likely to develop meaningful social con- 
cepts in children than the abundant use of 
rich and firsthand experiences. Rather, cul- 
ture units have been used to perpetuate 
stereotyped ways of thinking about peopie of 
foreign lands and culture, and to present 
quaint and past pictures of culture groups 
rather than realistic and present ones. 


Leonard Kenworthy, Dorothy McClure 
Fraser, and Ralph C. Preston are among the 
social studies educators who have raised 
questions concerning the validity of the 
“widening horizons,” or the “expanding en- 
vironment” theory, the most widely used plan 
for establishing sequence of content in the 
elementary school social studies. Kenworthy 
definitely regards the idea of concentric- 
ever-widening circles as an outmoded cur- 
riculum theory which has been based upon 
the assumption that children do not come 
into contact with the broader world until they 
are in the more advanced years of the ele- 
mentary school. Kenworthy contends that 
young children do learn about the world be- 
fore they reach the middle grades. Recent 
technological changes in transportation and 
communication have made children aware of 
more areas of the world. Kenworthy believes 
the need is to experiment in the development 
of curriculum experiences about the world 
for young children.** 

Fraser protests against adhering too rig- 
idly to the expanding-geographic areas ap- 
proach because she believes children’s hori- 
zons today are much wider because of tele- 
vision, radio, movies, and family travel. She 
believes social studies curriculum planners 
need to provide for sequence not only in 
terms of a planned arrangement of content 
but sequential development of basic concepts, 
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values, and skills in organizing the social 
studies program. She recommends a more 
realistic examination of modern children’s 
experiential backgrounds.** 

Preston believes the “expanding environ- 
ment” principle is in large part valid. How- 
ever, he thinks the environmental specializa- 
tion in organization of content demanded by 
the “expanding environment” theory is too 
restrictive upon children’s intellectual inter- 
ests. They need a varied geographic orienta- 
tion and a greater latitude of opportunity for 
the expression of their interests and experi- 
ences.» Preston and Fraser ask the same 
basic question: “Do children really move 
from home to school to community to state 
to nation to world in their experiences?” 


For children in the primary grades the 
study of the larger world will likely be the 
incidental approach. Because of their imma- 
turity in space and time concepts, they are 
much less ready than middle grade children 
to undertake systematic study of the Soviet 
Union, Egypt, India, China, and other sig- 
nificant world areas. The interests of chil- 
dren in the middle grades make them more 
capable of gradually expanding their experi- 
ences from the local environment to the more 
distant and from the present to the past. 
They develop a greater fund of vicarious ex- 
periences and are more ready for abstract 
thinking. They can study content more 
formally than children in the primary grades 
who seem to have a need for integrated cur- 
riculum experiences. Social studies programs 
for children in the primary grades are likely 
to continue to center learning mainly about 
the home, school, and community through 
direct experiences. This does not mean that 
children will not learn some things about the 
larger world as the result of their exposure to 
newspapers, radio, television, movies, and 
contact with family and relatives who have 
traveled to distant places.”¢ 

Grade IV is a troublesome grade for con- 
tent determination because it is the transi- 
tional grade in which children begin to make 
the break away from the direct experience 
study of the local environment. Sometimes 
there is too sudden a jump from the home- 


town to faraway type lands, and there is 
usually too much to study. Newark, New 
Jersey, offers an interesting program for ap- 
proaching the study of the larger world in 
a gradual way. The fourth grade program 
begins with the study of other communities 
in New Jersey, the geography and history of 
New Jersey, and, later, compares New Jersey 
communities with those in the Netherlands, 
the Belgian Congo, the Arabian Desert, and 
the Far North.?? 


In Grade V the problem of content deter- 
mination has several aspects. One is the 
question of whether the Americas other than 
the United States shall be studied in this 
grade. Another question is: “What countries 
in the Americas will be studied, especially the 
Central and South American countries?” 
Should the study of the other Americas be 
shifted to the sixth grade to allow for com- 
prehensive study of the United States in the 
fifth grade? How should the United States be 
studied ?28 

The author of this article has cited the 
considerable variation which exists in the 
placement of social studies content in the 
sixth grade. The basic problem in this grade 
is the selection of countries to be studied. 
Significant international developments since 
World War II have pointed out the shifts in 
world power politics. Western Europe has 
been long the focus of sociat studies. content 
in American elementary and secondary 
schools. But the United States and the other 
Americas, Eastern Europe, Africa, the Mid- 
dle East and the Far East are the geograph- 
ical areas which are shaping the destiny of 
the world in the second half of. the twentieth 
century. It is high time to realize that all 
the world areas cannot be studied in the sixth 
grade! Some of these areas will have to be 
studied in the seventh grade. Much better 
articulation in the placement of social studies 
content is needed in these two grades. 
Hanna” has proposed the study of the United 
States and the Inter-American Community 
for the fifth grade, the Atlantic Community 
neighbors of the United States (Europe and 
Africa) for the sixth grade, and the Pacific 
Community neighbors of the United States 
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(Asia Minor, Asia, Southeast Asia, and Aus- 
tralia) for the seventh grade. Also worthy 
of serious consideration in the process of 
reorganizing the social studies program in 
the middle grades are the recommendations 
of the North Dakota, the Wisconsin, and the 
South Carolina state departments of educa- 
tion, which have been mentioned. 


The author of this article believes these are 
definite trends which are shaping the scope 
and sequence of the social studies in the 
middle grades: 


1. The sixth grade social studies program 
especially is being critically examined and a 
process of reorganization is underway. There 
will be fewer continents and countries 
studied in the sixth grade, and there will be 
more intensive study of significant countries. 


2. The social studies programs in grades 
four, five, and six will become better co- 
ordinated. The sixth grade will also become 
better related to the first year’s work in 
the junior high school-seventh grade social 
studies. 


3. There will be less formal study of 
countries through the single subject matter 
approach of geography or history and more 
study through the functions approach, which 
incorporates the disciplines of not only 
geography, history, but anthropology and 
sociology. The ideas of Hanna and Ken- 
worthy are suggestive of this new trend in 
the ways of teaching the social studies not 
only in the middle grades but in the upper 
grades. Hanna*® proposes as a pattern of 
study these nine basic human activities be it 
the study of the local community, state, re- 
gion, the nation, or another country: pro- 
tecting and conserving; producing, distribut- 
ing, and consuming; creating and producing 
tools, and technics; transporting people and 
goods; communicating ideas and feeling; 
providing education; providing recreation; 
organizing and governing; expressing es- 
thetic and spiritual impulses. Kenworthy** 
offers these five elements as a pattern for 
studying countries: geographic base (land, 
climate, resources, etc.) ; the people and their 
ways of living; values or goals in life; basic 


institutions of family, economy, government, 
religion, and education; and creative expres- 
sion. He suggests two emphases, the time 
element, in which the past, present, and the 
future are related, and thé nature of the 
country’s contact with other countries or 
cultures. 


4. The expanding geographic areas ap- 
proach will continue to be the most widely 
based plan for organizing social studies in- 
struction in the middle grades but its use will 
be modified by experimental curriculum prac- 
tices which recognize modern children’s 
experiential backgrounds. 
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International Understanding Through the 
Declaration of Human Rights 


FRANK T. ARONE 
Sloatsburg, New York 


It is believed that the world is the work- 
shop in which youth under direction as- 
similates understandings, skills, and atti- 
tudes which are essential for constructive 
daily living. However, for attitudes and un- 
derstanding as well as skills to have any 
direction, every individual and every group 
must have some guideline or frame of refer- 
ence to which he may constantly refer, as 
well as draw strength in time of crisis. Since 
our society was predominantly Christian but 
secular in approach, this source for the 
youth of nineteenth century America lay in 
the moral and spiritual values expressed in 
such documents as the Bill Of Rights. Thus 
America referred to its wealth of inheritance 
with pride, but such was non-existent for the 
less fortunate peoples of the world. 

Then with the rapid innovation brought by 
invention and war, man found that the dis- 


tance between his backyard and that of his 
neighbor was small. Or in other words, what 
happened to the individual of a foreign na- 
tion could have serious implications in his 
own life. Man lived not in a sphere of sep- 
arate nations, but in a one-world where na- 
tional boundaries were no longer significant. 
He abided in a world where it was necessary 
to draft a body of ideals, a frame of reference 
which would supersede national levels. This 
body was the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, a new source of moral strength 
for the peoples of the world. 

On December 10, 1948, this outstanding 
contribution was formally made to the world 
when its adoption took place at the Palais de 
Chaillot in Paris. It was adopted without a 
single dissenting vote, for of the fifty-eight 
members, forty-eight approved, eight ab- 
stained, and two were absent.! 
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This body of principles was especially sig- 
nificant for the teaching profession because 
it gave a framework in which the youth of 
the world could be guided. In other words, it 
provided “a common standard of achievement 
for all peoples and all nations.’’? Its contribu- 
tion was of inestimable value because it sup- 
plied the goals, aspirations, and purposes 
which every individual and group must have 
in working toward a better life or a life of 
humaneness. This was the first time in human 
history that such principles were crystallized 
in a single document to make the world 
cognizant of their existence. 

It is not enough that the intelligentsia of 
the world’s nations, the world politician, or 
the altruistic businessman strive to under- 
stand these ideals. These men will die long 
before they have reached their full develop- 
ment of humaneness, or have scratched the 
surface in promoting concern for the world’s 
people. It is to youth, the progeny of a chang- 
ing world, however, that this message must 
be reflected. Teachers must, therefore, work 
to bring to youth these ideals, for it is in 
them that the world’s hope rests. 

It cannot be accomplished by speaking of 
it nonchalantly in faculty meetings or by the 
distribution of voluminous but ineffective 
teaching guides by educational organizations. 
It can only be achieved when members of 
social science departments collectively strive 
to utilize these principles in their daily 
classroom techniques. Instructors must se- 
lect pertinent content within their course 
areas which will demonstrate a lack of con- 
cern for humans in the world as well as the 
constructive means which are being em- 
ployed to further the dignity of human 
beings. In an effort to demonstrate Article 
XXV which says that “everyone has the 
right to a standard of living adequate for 
the health and well-being of himself and of 
his family,’® the nations of the world must 
be searched to find examples where men have 
sought improvements in this direction. The 
work of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, the free lunch and milk 
program in America’s schools, the subsidiza- 
tion of children in Canada, these are all ex- 


amples which lucidly illustrate this point. 
Perhaps one will add that all teachers in- 
struct in these areas at one time or another. 
However, the author asks whether it is done 
in as meaningful a context as the Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

Many have doubted the proposed direction 
as a teaching basis on an international level, 
since Russia has not subscribed wholeheart- 
edly to these proposals nor shown approval 
of them in her actions. The answer to this is 
that Russia is only a part of the world which 
presently holds this status, and much of this 
may be due to the character of its leaders and 
the ubiquitous controls of the regime. The 
world, however, is a victim of change, lead- 
ers rise and fall; attitudes change as the 
day passes if they are allowed to do so. Or 
for that matter, all of these principles are 
not operative in the United States. A good 
example is Article II which says that “every- 
one is entitled to all the rights and freedoms 
set forth in this Declaration, without distinc- 
tion of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, 
language, or religion .. .”* These, however, 
should not serve as a source of discourage- 
ment but act as the basis of a challenge and 
the recognition of the work to be done. The 
world can be improved if man begins to know 
more about the oneness of his human neigh- 
bors. One need not be reminded that this is 
basic for a change from the nationalistic 
individual to world citizen. However, this 
can only be accomplished through the con- 
stant integration of these ideals in our 
teaching of youth for this is the instrument 
by which these ideals can be brought from 
the level of idealization to that of func- 
tionality. 

Possibly the utilization of these materials 
as a common basis for the teachers of the 
world can best be achieved if they are made 
cognizant of this great potential source for 
the furthering of international understand- 
ing. The translation of the Declaration into 
thirty-two® languages as of 1952, the ob- 
servation of Human Rights Day in forty- 
seven® nations of the world, these are con- 
structive steps. However, one must ask him- 
self if they are the best that the nations can 
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achieve. The author is of the opinion that 
this can best be done by an international 
seminar of teachers. The theme could be 
“How Can We Promote International Under- 
standing Through The Declaration of Human 
Rights.” 

A conference of this nature would be of 
tremendous value because teachers are the 
world’s most effective diplomats. Their work 
is greater than that of a Khrushchev, an 
Eisenhower, or a MacMillan. They bring to 
the people of the world the message of hope 
for international understanding. They deal 
not with men whose minds are fixed or 
adamant, but with the flexible element called 
youth in which the very promise and future 
of the world rest. 

Our age is one in which man has become 
particularly skilful in the manipulation of 
forces and things. But he has not achiev -d 
this unprecedented success in the area of 
human understanding. Perhaps our age is 


fortunate in that it may witness great con- 
tributions to the social sciences, among which 
may be the long hoped-for formula for peace- 
ful human living among men. However, this 
will never come unless we, the teachers of 
America and of the world, through such 
instruments as the Declaration of Human 
Rights, provide the foundations upon which 
international understanding can be built. In 
the daily inculcation of the morsels of human 
understanding, we must remember the old 
African proverb, “that a big river is made 
by many little streams.” 


1 United Nations Work On Human Rights. New 
York: United Nations Department of Public In- 
formation, 1957. p. 5. 

2 Every Man’s United Nations. New York: United 
Nations Department ef Public Information, 1952. 
p. 181. 


— of the Declaration of Human Rights, Article 
Vv 


4 Ibid., Article II. 
5 Every Man’s United Nations. p. 181. 
6 Tbid., p. 184. 


The Inca Garcilaso and the 


Foundations of Hispanic America 


Otto S. MARX 


Kingston, Pennsylvania 


In trying to understand a nation, it is 
essential to have a grasp of the circumstances 
under which it was founded. In the case of 
Hispanic America, we are fortunate to have 
an extensive literature which is contempo- 
raneous to the discovery, conquest, and settle- 
ment of the New World and which describes 
these events in detail and with great clarity. 
These sixteenth and seventeenth century 
Spanish historians and chroniclers wrote 
with insight and honesty. In breadth of ap- 
proach, in profundity, and in literary mastery 
none of them equals Garcilaso de la Vega, 
“the Inca” (1539-1616). He has sometimes 
been called the greatest of all Spanish Ameri- 
can writers. 

Writing the history of the native Peruvian 


civilization as well as that of the Spanish 
conquest and settlement of South America, 
he takes his stand between two utterly dif- 
ferent ages of mankind and throws light on 
both. Since he was a mestizo, his father being 
a conquistador and his mother an Inca 
woman, he was well fitted for just this job. 
To his natural qualifications must be added 
his soberness of mind and the endless pa- 
tience with which he gathered the materials 
for his chief work, the chronicles of Peru. 
His first publication was a translation into 
Spanish of Leone Ebreo’s Italian Dialogues 
on Love. After that, and before doing some- 
thing entirely original, he used another man’s 
oral report for his book on De Soto’s Florida 
expedition which he called The Inca’s Florida. 
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Not before he was in his sixties did he write 
his histories of Peru; he finished them shortly 
before his death.’ 

Leone Ebreo was one of the most popular 
of all Renaissance philosophers. It is sig- 
nificant that Garcilaso had such a liking for 
him that he started his career as a writer by 
translating Leone’s famous work. That he 
was under the influence of Leone may be seen 
in the very titles under which Garcilaso pub- 
lished his own books. He had lived in Spain 
since his twentieth year, leading the normal 
life of a Spaniard. But just as Leone had been 
careful to identify himself as the Hebrew, so 
Garcilaso, as an author, always referred to 
himself as the Inca, the Indian, the mestizo. 
But more than that: the influence of Renais- 
sance thought is noticeable throughout Gar- 
cilaso’s books.? It has long been recognized, 
for instance, that he describes Inca society as 
a kind of Utopia, which was a Renaissance 
topic. The influence of Humanist thought, 
too, is unmistakable in Garcilaso. His treat- 
ment of the Incas’ religion, for instance, is 
clearly in an Erasmian vein. Of course, he 
maintains an Erasmian ambiguity on a deli- 
cate point like this. But when he talks with 
apparent respect of what he never fails to 
call the Incas’ idolatry, it sounds like a satire 
on religion almost in the manner of Swift. Or 
when he speaks of their unknown god, Pacha- 
camac, whom they adored in their hearts 
only, spiritually only, without building him 
temples or making sacrifices to him he sets 
forth the Erasmian ideal of an unceremonial 
worship.* 

The scientific detachment, obvious in Gar- 
cilaso’s writings, and the inquisitiveness with 
which he tried to get at the facts, are also 
indicative of the spirit of the Renaissance. 
Here was one who wrote with inside knowl- 
edge about a strange society, about strange 
lands, but recently discovered, for a public 
interested in discoveries and _ scientific 
achievement. It is part of the value of Gar- 
cilaso’s description of Incaism that it deals 
with a way of life with which he still had 
empirical contact. 

Yet, it is striking how in Garcilaso’s treat- 
ment of Inca history events have a peculiar 





sameness to them, a repetitious monotony 
that distinguishes them from the historic 
events in a more advanced civilization. It has 
been justly said of Garcilaso’s Inca history 
that 
all his Inca kings rule with equal wisdom 
and moderation. They all die at an ad- 
vanced age, blessed and glorious. All for- 
eign nations, after a more or less pro- 
tracted period of indecision and resist- 
ance, end up willingly submitting to the 
children of the Sun [the Incas]. And 
they all receive the same generous par- 
don and equal favors. This chronicle 
without shades and contrasts, this un- 


ending and perfect prosperity, in the end 
becomes boring. . .* 


It is the history of a people that, in a sense, 
was mute because it had no writing. There 
was only a handing down of oral reports. 
Since these were public records, kept by a 
special professional class, there was a strong 
censorship over them. This tended to make 
them impersonal and uncritical. Another rea- 
son for the uniformity of events in Inca his- 
tory is that Incan society was based on the 
collective. Most tasks were performed by the 
family group. The individual was restricted 
by the puritanical nature of Incan law, hor- 
rendous punishment being dealt out even for 
minor breaches of the social code. The rulers, 
too, were divested of personality for they 
were not men but gods, descendants of the 
sun, a god second only to Pachacamac. The 
individual, then, was not much exposed to 
freedom and had hardly an opportunity to 
show his weakness or his strength. But 
within this well-regulated and divinely-led 
body politic man had a sense of security. He 
had also little scope for sin. No wonder that 
Garcilaso speaks with nostalgia of this happy 
world; a world, after all, with which he still 
had a direct link through his Inca mother and 
his relatives on his mother’s side, with whom 
he had been intimate when a child in Peru. 
According to him there was no poverty in 
Inca land, and man there was essentially 
good. 

The lack of shading in Garcilaso’s treat- 
ment of Inca history contrasts strongly with 
the liveliness of his narrative when he begins 
talking about the Spanish. Of the Incas them- 
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selves a much more realistic picture is drawn 
once he sees them through Spanish eyes 
instead of having to base his account on the 
Incas’ own records. Before, it had appeared 
that all the Incan rulers were just, wise, and 
good, and the natives themselves meek and 
almost Christlike. Now it turns out that just 
before the Spanish conquest a couple of Inca 
leaders (Atahualpa, Ruminavi) had carried 
out mass slaughter among their adversaries, 
not sparing even their own relatives. And 
the people showed they could be nasty, too. 
There was in fact a peculiar hyena-like 
quality about the Indians in the way, for 
instance, in which they robbed and finished 
off the Spanish soldiers who lay wounded on 
the battle fields of the Spaniards’ fratricidal 
wars. No doubt, the Incas’ inner censorship 
had created too nice a picture of their society. 
While it lasted, the Inca empire had been 
isolated, and no one had had a look at it. Its 
people, having no writing and therefore no 
real history, had no rational historical con- 
sciousness. The first to see Incaism objec- 
tively and, to an extent, to understand its 
nature were the conquistadors. Under the 
scrutinizing glance of modern man the Inca 
myth dissolved. 


As Spaniards the conquistadors were well 
qualified to understand the American natives, 
for the Spanish nation had had for centuries 
experience with foreign races and had mixed 
with them freely most of the time. But the 
conquerors of Hispanic America had the 
added qualification of being a new and eman- 
cipated type of man; they were people who 
did not feel bound by conventions but fear- 
lessly and joyfully accepted the new. Con- 
cerned only with finding scope for their own 
activities, they did not let prejudice stand in 
their way. In other words, they were men of 
the Renaissance. Above all, they were not 
satisfied with their place in the social order. 
They were self-made men whose one desire 
was to acquire riches and to rise in rank. 
They were perfectly secularized creatures 
relentlessly pursuing their own advantage 
in this material world. The economic motiva- 
tion of the conquerors of Peru is made clear 


beyond a doubt by Garcilaso who understood 
the role of economics well. 


The marvelously vivid picture Garcilaso 
draws of the conquistadors shows them as 
men who in Renaissance fashion gave free 
play to the polarities of life. Hospitable to 
the extreme and cherishing friendship, they 
would quarrel literally unto death with those 
with whom they had been intimate. As to 
life in general, experience had taught the 
conquistador that it was a fierce and tragic 
affair. Nevertheless, he tremendously enjoyed 
fiestas, tournaments, and other sports. Fran- 
cisco Pizarro, for instance, was “much ad- 
dicted to all sorts of games... so much that 
sometimes he played bowles all day without 
minding who his partner was, even though 
he were a sailor or a miller .. .” and there 
were “few business matters that could make 
him leave the game, particularly when he was 
losing .. .”> But tragic passion predominates. 
Killing, hanging, beheading were done with 
an artistic Renaissance finish. No ve‘l was 
drawn over the plain horrors of life. On the 
contrary, they were glaringly displayed, and 
reported by Garcilaso, as if there were a 
gleeful attraction in exposing them to view 
and in viewing them. Garcilaso tells how, not 
yet twelve years old, he and other school boys 
went out into the field to inspect one of the 
quarter parts into which one of the Spanish 
leaders in America (Carvajal) had been cut 
up after being executed. The kids bet which 
one of them would dare touch the piece of 
body, “which was one of the thighs. It had a 
good slice of the foot on it, quite fatty, and 
the flesh was already putrified, of a green 
color . . .”° Gruesome climaxes are almost 
inevitable. They are often quite theatrical, 
like Francisco Pizarro’s end. Garcilaso re- 
ports how 


stabbed to death, he fell on the ground, 
crying loudly for confession. And, fallen 
as he lay, he made the sign of the cross 
with his right hand and put his mouth 
over it. And so kissing it, died the famous 
of the famous.. .7 
The dramatic quality could be an effect of the 
way the story is told. But there is no doubt 
that the conquistador, spontaneous and un- 
reflective though he was, still saw himself as 
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the great conqueror of an immense new 
world, the eyes of mankind on him as he 
acted out his fate. 


By his individualism, by his drive to break 
through old conventions and to make the 
whole world a stage where, through his own 
efforts, he could achieve his personal ends, 
the conquistador is marked as a creature of 
the Renaissance.* But there was also a me- 
dieval side in him. He still conceived this 
world in which he was bent on making a 
career as organized along feudal lines. The 
Spanish conquerors of America imagined 
that like their ancestors, the Goths, who had 
conquered a Roman province, or like their 
predecessors, the Christian knights of the 
Peninsula, who had reconquered territory 
from the Moors, they could become feudal 
lords of the newly gained lands. Therefore, 
as much as precious metals, they wanted 
repartimientos (feudal estates with Indian 
laborers). Although themselves prototypes of 
a new economic man, they had not noticed 
that the feudal world did not exist any more 
even in Europe and that by conquering 
America they themselves contributed to 
making it completely disappear. Nor had they 
realized that the Crown, having become ab- 
solute, would never consent to making these 
new feudal estates hereditary. Unfortunately 
the Crown, being busy in Europe, at first 
interfered in America only sporadically and 
at times even encouraged the illusions of 
these upstarts. Thus the conquistadors were 
deceived by the apparent analogy of their 
historic situation with what history had 
trained Spaniards to do best: conquer a so- 
ciety already civilized and, joining it to their 
own, thus form a feudal unit of the two 
societies. 

The Inca Garcilaso himself sympathized 
with the feudalistic aspirations of the con- 
quistadors. Conservative in his social thought 
in spite of his Indian sympathies, “the Inca” 
emphatically rejected the reforms of Bar- 
tolomé de las Casas, who wanted to abolish 
the serfdom of the Indians. Critical of many 
of the conquistadors’ acts, Garcilaso sup- 
ported them ideologically. In effect, his ver- 
sion of Inca history appeared to demonstrate 


that in America there actually had been a 
highly organized society comparable in value 
to that of the Romans and the Moors, the two 
civilizations with which the ancestors of the 
conquistadors had come in contact during 
their conquests. It followed that the conquest 
of America was a logical extension of past 
Spanish experience, and that the conquerors 
of Peru were entitled to their feudal estates 
as the Goths and the knights of the Recon- 
quista before them. The way Garcilaso de- 
scribed the Inca civilization, it was not so 
barbaric, not so entirely different, that its 
people could not be included within the Span- 
ish body politic and at the same time keep 
their identity. For himself he pointedly re- 
jected complete assimilation, boldly called 
himself the Indian, the Inca, and thus dis- 
played his otherness. In doing so he wanted 
to demonstrate that the American Indian was 
far from being a barbarian. Within the con- 
text of Garcilaso’s thinking, which did not 
include the idea of the modern uniform state, 
such a demonstration did not detract from, 
but rather supported the claims of the 
conquistadors. To him they seemed to be 
justified. 


There is no doubt that Garcilaso greatly 
admired the conquistadors, one of whom, 
after all, was his father. He does not hide 
that most of them were ignorant, greedy, 
and cruel. Nevertheless, he writes of them as 
if they had been great knights and gentle- 
men. His special hero is Gonzalo Pizarro. 
This was a younger Pizarro brother who, 
after Francisco’s death, fought to his very 
end for the feudal rights of the conquistadors. 
In the course of his revolt against the Crown 
and with the help of his old maese de campo, 
Francisco Carvajal, an experienced hand 
from the battle fields of Renaissance Italy, 
he almost made himself “king” of Peru. 
During all this time he was convinced that he — 
was in the right. For in America, the con- 
quistadors thought, they could legitimately 
become gentlemen, princes, great rulers. Not 
understanding the peculiar historical situa- 
tion in which they were trapped, they did not 
realize that this ambition was unattainable. 
In the end, none of them could hold on to 
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what he had gained, and they became tragic 
figures. Garcilaso was quite aware that he 
was writing tragedy. On the final pages of 
his history of Peru, describing how the last 
legitimate Inca heir, Tupac Amaru, was exe- 
cuted, a Christlike symbol of his crucified 
people, he tells us that he has closed his work 
with this most pitiful incident so that it be 
tragedy in everything from beginning to end; 
and adds: Sea Dios loado por odo, may God 
be praised for it all. Conquerors and con- 
quered had gone down in tragedy. From an 
earthly point of view things made no sense 
at all. 


It was during these years of turmoil in 
Peru, in the twenty or thirty years before the 
Spanish Crown vigorously asserted itself in 
America and introduced the discipline of the 
Counter Reformation there, it was in these 
Renaissance years of Spanish America that 
the basic pattern of South American life was 
set. Reading Garcilaso’s description of the 
thirties and forties of sixteenth century Peru, 
one is astonished how quickly a fixed way of 
life was established. The Spanish govern- 
ment, even after it had disciplined the coun- 
try and took hold of the reins with a firmer 
hand, was never able really to reform its 
colonies. And the basic pattern of life, intro- 
duced into Hispanic America at the time of 
its first settlement, was restored once more 
and thus got a new hold on society when the 
Spanish American nations became independ- 
ent from the mother country. There was a 
throwback to the early days. Above all, so- 
ciety once more began to be governed by the 
general idea under which it was founded. 
What that idea was we can see in Carvajal’s 
suggestion to Gonzalo Pizarro that he should 
make himself king and divide the country 
among his friends. He should marry an Inca 
princess, call the legitimate Inca ruler from 
his mountain hide-out, and return to him the 
government of the Indians; these, of course, 
would have to work for the Spaniards.® Thus 
there would be a double administration, two 
states existing within one another. It is the 
image of an almost incoherent society. When 
Spain withdrew, the multiformity of society 
stood out more patently. Only dictatorship 


could, and in some countries still can, hold 
together the discrepant parts. 


It is perhaps natural that in our age of 
nationalism the attempt has been made, in 
those Hispanic American countries where 
there is a basis for this, to bring in the Indian 
background as a unifying factor. There are 
those who cite Garcilaso as an apostle of 
nativism.’® He, however, did not intend more 
than to give each side its due. Racism was 
foreign to his point of view. Of the racial 
set-up he speaks in a matter-of-fact and ap- 
proving way. After describing, in many chap- 
ters and with scientific exactness, the animals 
and plants introduced into America from 
Spain, he remarks detachedly that he “‘almost 
forgot to mention the best thing that has 
come over to America, which is the Spaniards 
and Negroes...” From the first, quite a 
number of Negroes found their way to 
America. At the time Garcilaso was writing 
(around 1600), the racial pattern, including 
the various cross breedings, was completely 
set. The Renaissance sex life practiced in 
Spanish America hastened the mixture; most 
mongrels were bastards like the Inca Gar- 
cilaso. Without hesitation the conquistadors, 
following their instinct, established the popu- 
lation pattern that has ever since been a dis- 
tinguishing mark of large parts of Ibero- 
America. 


In many ways its earliest period still casts 
a spell over affairs in Spanish America. Not 
a few political leaders, for instance, from 
Bolivar to Fidel Castro, have conformed more 
or less to the condottiere type of the Con- 
quista. In literature, too, this type makes a 
frequent appearance. The hero, or one of the 
heroes, of modern Hispanic American fiction 
is often a primitive, brutal character with 
the unlimited energy of the conquistador. 
From Sarmiento’s Facundo to Guzman’s 
Pancho Villa this figure is repeated with 
great regularity. But more than that: in 
Garcilaso’s pages life in the colony during 
the days of the conquistador is reflected as a 
fierce and trage affair. The same mood pre- 
vails in much of modern Hispanic American 
literature. There is in it a pervading feeling 
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of tragedy, and the gruesome climax is al- 
most inevitable. Reviewing the plain horrors 
of human existence still seems to have the 
attraction it had in the Renaissance days of 
the Conquista. There is, however, this dif- 
ference, that Garcilaso wrote a limpid, classi- 
cal prose, while most modern Hispanic Amer- 
ican writers tend to overwhelm their readers 
with pretentious language. Here is one field 
where it is to be hoped that Hispanic America 
may soon revert to type. 


1 Garcilaso’s history of Peru was published in two 
portions, the first titled Comentarios Reales de los 
Incas, (Lisbon: 1608) and the second Historia Gen- 
eral del Peru, (Cordoba: 1617). The Historia General 
is often called the second part of the Comentarios. 
The best modern editions of both parts are those of 


Angel Rosenblat. Part I: Buenos Aires, 1943, 2 vols., 
and Part II: Buenos Aires, 1944, 3 vols. 

2Cf. Luis A. Arocena, “El Inca Garcilaso y el 
humanismo renacentista,” Biblioteca de Estudios 
Maia, IV, (Buenos Aires: 1949) and Rafael Marti- 
Abello, “Garcilaso Inca de a Vega, un hombre del 
renacimento,” Revista Hispanica Moderna, (1950). 

3Cf. Amerigo Castro, “Erasmo en tiempos de 
Cervantes,” Revita de Filologia Espanola, (October- 
December, 1931). 

4 Jose de la Riva Aguero, “Examen de la segunda 
parte de los Comentarios Reales,” Historia General 
del Peru, Angel Rosenblat (ed.), I, LIX. 

5 Com. Real., 2nd part, book III, chapter 8. 

6 Op. Cit., 2nd part, book V, chapter 8. 

T Op. Cit., 2nd part, book III, chapter 7. 

8 Cf. Rufino Blanco-Fombona, El Conquistador 
Espanol del Siglo XVI, (Caracas-Madrid: 1956), pp. 
185-191. 

9 Com. Real., 2nd part, book IV, chapter 40. 

on F. i. Luis E. Valcarcel, Garcilaso el Inca, (Lima: 
1939). 
11 Com. Real., 1st part, book IX, chapter 31. 


Psychosis and Social Structure: Views on 


Some Current Aspects of 


Sociological Research 


EPHRAIM H. MIZRUCHI 
State University College of Education, Cortland, New York 


Major interest in the relationship between 
social structure and mental disorders has 
been focused on three etiological factors: (1) 
urbanization; (2) isolation; and (3) social 
class. The present paper attempts to survey 
only the most significant sociological research 
to date which has a bearing on these factors 
and to assess the present state of knowledge 
regarding the role of social factors in mental] 
illness. 


It was not until the 1930’s that the move- 
ment to create a science of society through 
the application of scientific research tech- 
niques took hold in the United States. Our 
survey of the literature, consequently, is 


limited to the period between 1930 and the 
present. 


Two important tendencies characterized 
the sociological research associated with the 
late 1920’s and early 30’s. The first was the 
existence of a romantic conception of “a pre- 
modern peasant society” as contrasted with 
modern urban society. The second was the 
emergence of human ecology, under the late 
Robert E. Park and Ernest Burgess, as an 
approach to the sociological study of modern 
communities. Both of these influences had an 
impact on the members of the Chicago school 
of sociology, at that time the undisputed 
leader» of research in the field. 
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The romantic notions can be traced back to 
German sociological romanticism which was 
transmitted through the teachings and writ- 
ings of the late Louis Wirth and Professor 
Park, a student of Simmel.! A recent state- 
ment by a prominent social scientist provides 
a capsulized view of these notions: 


“German sociological romanticism, 
which found its decisive expression in 
Ferdinand Tonnies’ Gemeinschaft und 
Gesellschaft (1887), in Georg Simmel’s 
numerous works... and in Werner Som- 
bart’s early quasi-Marxist writings on 
capitalist society, had at the very center 
of its conception of the world, a picture 
of a pre-modern peasant society in which 
men lived in the harmonious mutual re- 
spect of authority and subordinate, in 
which all felt themselves integral parts 
of a community which in its turn lived in 
continuous and inspiring contact with its 
own past. Traditions were stable, the 
kinship group was bound together in un- 
questioned solidarity. No one was alien- 
ated from himself or isolated from his 
territorial community and his kin. Be- 
liefs were firm and were universally 
shared ... This idyll was juxtaposed 
against a conception of modern urban 
society . . . where no man is bound by 
ties of sentimental affection or moral 
obligation or loyalty to any other man. 
Each man is concerned only with his own 
interest, which is power over others, 
their exploitation and manipulation. The 
family is dissolved, friendship dead, re- 
ligious belief evaporated. Impersonality 
and anonymity have taken the place of 
closer ties.’’? 


SOCIAL CHANGE, SOCIAL COMPLEXITY 
AND PSYCHOSIS 


The conception of a stable society in which 
each individual was integrated and in which 
personal conflict was non-existent became 
what this writer has chosen to call the “never, 
never land of the urban sociologist.” The bias 
associated with this frame of reference gave 
birth to the expectation that psychosis would 
be a characteristic of the urbanized and in- 
dustrialized communities of the world as con- 
trasted with rural and agrarian communities. 
Two notions were embodied in these expecta- 
tions, one a relatively static notion that urban 
societies were by their very nature more 





prone to psychosis, and a dynamic notion that 
the process of change to an industrial society 
brought about an increase in rates of mental 
illness. 


The first systematic sociological study of 
industrialization and mental disorders was 
done by Ellen Winston. In an article entitled, 
“The Assumed Increase of Mental Disease’ 
she reported on trends in psychosis rates for 
a number of societies undergoing rapid 
change and.for parts of the Southern United 
States undergoing similar changes. Her data 
and analysis failed to support the hypothesis 
that increased incidence of psychosis is asso- 
ciated with social change. 


Goldhammer and Marshall‘, in what was 
one of the most systematic analyses of statis- 
tical data ever accomplished by sociologists, 
compared admissions rates for state hospitals 
in Massachusetts from 1840 to 1860 and for 
the United States as a whole during 1940. 
Their elaborately controlled analyses also 
failed to support the notion that psychosis 
rates vary with degree of technological com- 
plexity. 

Thus, though it may well be that significant 
causal relationships between social change 
and psychosis on the one hand, and social 
complexity and psychosis on the other hand, 
do exist, sociological research to date fails to 
support such a notion. 


SOcIAL ISOLATION AND PSYCHOSIS 


A direct outgrowth of the ecological ap- 
proach to community structure is the social 
isolation hypothesis. Originally stated by 
Robert E. L. Faris in 1934° it held that 
schizophrenia is a result of social isolation. 
The hypothesis was used to explain the varia- 
tion in psychosis rates amongst patients from 
different areas of the city who were admitted 
to mental hospitals. Thus Faris, with H. 
Warren Dunham found that high rates of 
schizophrenia, as reflected in the rates of first 
hospital admissions, are characteristic of: 
(1) areas of the city which have high resi- 
dential mobility and low economic status; 
(2) members of ethnic groups residing in 
non-ethnic areas; and (3) the foreign-born 
living in slums. 
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Weinberg, on the other hand, studying 
schizophrenics in a state hospital failed to 
find evidence supporting the social isolation 
hypothesis.” 

Jaco, studying the distribution of psy- 
chotics from Austin, Texas, committed to a 
public mental hospital found that in those 
areas of the city where the incidence of 
schizophrenia was high, social isolation was 
also high. 

In still another study Kohn and Clausen 
focused on patients who represented first ad- 
missions to mental hospitals in Maryland 
during the period 1940-1952. Their results, 
following Weinberg’s, fail to support Faris’ 
original hypothesis.® 

On the basis of the foregoing it is clear 
that the current status of the social isolation 
hypothesis is ambiguous. 


SOCIAL CLASS AND PSYCHOSIS 


A direct outgrowth of the Faris and Dun- 
ham study’® was the interest focused on the 
relationship between social class factors and 
mental disorder. 

Robert Clark’s study, first reported in 
1948"! showed that schizophrenia increased 
as occupations declined in income and pres- 
tige. 

In a very recent report August Hollings- 
head and Frederick Redlich in a study of the 
incidence of psychosis in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, conclude that there is a relationship 
between social class and psychosis.!2 Herbert 
Goldhammer, however, in a review of this 
work rejects Hollingshead and Redlich’s 
findings. 

“One is compelled to conclude, then, 
that this study provides no acceptable 
evidence that mental illness is generated 
more frequently in one social class than 
in another.” 

Thus in still another area of research the 
findings tend to be contradictory and incon- 
clusive. 

DISCUSSION 


In the light of the foregoing what kinds 
of sociological generalizations can we make 
with regard to psychosis? 

It is clear that no adequate basis exists for 
the acceptance of any of the foregoing hy- 


potheses. Whether or not our expectation is 
a result of a romantic bias we should be 
careful to avoid throwing the baby out with 
the bath-water. As one recent writer, com- 
menting on a vast number of studies in this 
area, has stated, 


“It would be too hasty to draw, how- 
ever, from the above findings the conclu- 
sion that the etiology of psychoses and 
mental disorder in general is independ- 
ent of the socio-cultural environment, 
and that the hereditary constitutional 
factor plays the key role.’’*4 


Why then should so many discrepancies 
exist among the major studies cited above? 
At least three types of variation can be iso- 
lated which play an important role in the 
process of discovering the patterns of illness 
under investigation: (1) varying methodolo- 
gies and concepts in sociological research; 
(2) varying concepts and definitions of ill- 
ness; and (3) varying methods of reporting. 


The studies cited above provide an ex- 
cellent example of the great variety of ap- 
proaches which characterize typical socio- 
logical studies testing the same hypothesis. 
Both the units of analysis and the methods 
of securing data vary from case to case. In 
a well organized logical-deductive scientific 
system one should be able to retest a hypoth- 
esis in any kind of situation using any tech- 
niques if the working hypothesis is derivable 
from the same theorem or hypothesis. Such a 
system has not yet emerged from sociological 
research. 

Concepts of health and illness vary enor- 
mously amongst the members of the medical 
profession. This is particularly true of psy- 
chiatry, that area of specialization which in- 
volves the treatment of the mentally ill. A 
perusal of the Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual of Mental Disorders (1952) of the 
American Psychiatric Association suggests 
that there is at least as much confusion 
among psychiatrists in regard to classifying 
types of mental disorders as there is among 
sociologists classifying institutions. It ap- 
pears that only the extreme cases can be 
classified meaningfully and systematically 
and that therefore the distinction between 
psychotics whose symptoms may suggest 
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schizophrenia and one whose symptoms sug- 
gest manic-depressive reactions is frequently 
impossible. Thus, much of our data suffers 
from lack of clear classification schemes. 

The methods of reporting which charac- 
terize statistics on psychosis vary not only 
from state to state but from hospital to hos- 
pital. Nothing akin to the uniform system of 
crime reports which has only recently been 
put into effect in the United States exists for 
mental disorders. 

The variation in reporting coupled with the 
confusion regarding classification of dis- 
orders is sufficient for us to draw the conclu- 
sion that practically nothing can be ascer- 
tained regarding the relationship between 
social structure and psychosis. Adding to the 
confusion is the lack of coordinated replica- 
tional research on the part of sociologists. 

Awareness of these variations will not, 
however, provide us with greater knowledge 
regarding the sociological dynamics in psy- 
chosis unless a more fundamental problem is 
recognized and dealt with. The basic differ- 
ence between the concepts of incidence and 
prevalence must be clearly understood and 
attacked. Our studies have been based, for 
the most part, on the prevalence of psychosis 
for various populations, i.e., the proportion 
of cases reported developed in a given time 
period either by family physicians, psychia- 
trists, private or public hospitals. We are 
still sorely in need of studies of the dynamics 
of onset of psychosis, incidence. Not until we 
know this will we be able to ascertain what 
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etiological patterns are associated with 
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Northeast High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


AN ALUMNI-SCHOOL VENTURE IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH 
CAREER CONFERENCES 

It is generally accepted that schools have 
some responsibility in helping young people 
make an intelligent decision with respect to 
choosing a vocation. A major portion of coun- 
seling in secondary schools is devoted to 


educational-vocational guidance. This is espe- 
cially so with students planning to go to 
college. 

There are many facets to an effective voca- 
tional guidance program, of which the career 
conference is one. We should like to describe 
a venture in this area of vocational guidance, 
as developed in our school. 
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Like many other long establisked high . 


schools, Northeast has a very active and dedi- 
cated group of alumni. Among their many 
services to the school, the alumni maintain a 
roster of speakers for spec ‘embly pro- 
grams, make available funds ->olarship 
and commencement awards, and provide 
leadership and financial assistance for var- 
ious school drives. (The purchase of books 
for the school library was the last one.) The 
alumni have long been interested in a special 
project concerned with vocational guidance. 
Once a year, the school and the alumni join 
forces in observing Alumni Day. The day 
begins with a formal assembly program, at 
which a prominent Northeaster is the prin- 
cipal speaker. Classes continue as usual 
during this day, except for one part of the 
day which is devoted to a series of career 
conferences. 


In the past, attendance at these conferences 
was limited to 12th grade students. This year, 
the conferences were open to the 11th grade 
students as well. Attendance was voluntary 
rather than compulsory. It was felt that a 
captive audience would not produce as de- 
sirable results as one made up of students 
who came of their own volition. Unless a 
young person has enough initiative and inter- 
est to want to attend a career conference of 
his own choosing, compelling him to attend 
would detract from a basic principle of voca- 
tional guidance. 


In order to ascertain the areas of voca- 
tional interests and arrange for classroom 
space, the students were polled in advance 
concerning their predilections. Following is 
a list of the occupations scheduled for the 
Career Conference Day, with the number of 
students who expressed a desire to attend. 
No conference was scheduled if the number 
of students was less than ten. 


Occupation Number of Students 
Accounting 54 
» Advertising 43 
Architecture 25 
Dentistry 27 
Government Work 25 
Teaching 187 
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Journalism 26 
Engineering 96 
Funeral Director 18 
Law 41 
Medical Technology 87 
Secretarial and Office Work 154 
Social Work 34 
Electronic Computers 29 
Science Research 59 
Medicine 58 
Nursing 29 
Real Estate 10 
Home Economics 18 
X-ray Technician 10 


All the arrangements for contacting speak- 
ers, all former graduates of the school (with 
the exception of one or two), were made by 
the alumni representative. Teachers were 
asked to serve as chairmen—to introduce the 
speaker and to lead the discussion sessions— 
and to evaluate the conference, using the 
following guide: 

Was the speaker good? 

Should he be invited again? 

How many students attended? 

What was the student reaction? 

In your opinion, was the program 

worthwhile? 


Evaluation 

The over-all impression was that the con- 
ferences were all well attended and made a 
valuable contribution to the students’ better 
understanding of what the occupational 
world has to offer and what they must bring 
to it in terms of ability, preparation, interest, 
and hard work. The students were alert, 
interested, and showed this by attentive 
listening and by asking intelligent questions. 


Some of the teachers submitted written 
evaluations—their own reactions—in addi- 
tion to answering the above questions. We 
believe it worthwhile to reproduce some of 
their comments. 


“Dr. was very interesting in deliv- 
ering her prepared talk. She pointed out the 
many opportunities that are available in 
secretarial and office jobs. The students were 
also told about the new positions that are 
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open in the large firms that use automated 
equipment. Personally, I felt that she tried to 
cover too much ground in the allotted time 
and therefore spoke too rapidly. However, I 
interviewed seven students at the close of the 
meeting and they felt that the talk was not 
delivered too rapidly. The opinion of the stu- 
dents was that it was very worthwhile, that 
they got a lot out of it, and that it should be 
continued in the future.” 

“While I am not the reporter for the Con- 
ference on Dentistry held last Wednesday, I 
do want to express my displeasure with the 
attitude of Dr. . De appears 
to be a mercenary so-and-so, «mphasizing 
the fact that his philosophy was to make 
twenty dollars every working hour—come 
Hell or High Water. He insisted that every 
dentist should make everyone pay—parent or 
preacher or anyone else. In short, he was a 
poor specimen of humanity for our students 
to follow.” 

“The speaker had an effective, well-organ- 
ized talk. He was forceful, clear, and seemed 
to be projecting well to the forty girls who 
attended. He discussed preparation, salary, 
and entrance requirements for the field. It is 
to his credit, I think, that he emphasized 
some of the disadvantages of this kind of 
work—low salary, necessity for working 
some nights and weekends. 

“TI object strongly, however, to the fact 
that he greatly minimized the college course 
in Medical Technology. It seems to me that 
he was too interested in recruiting girls for 
his hospital. Having done this work myself, 
I know that advancement in the field, or op- 
portunities for research, or non-routine 
work of any sort, depends almost entirely on 
whether or not a degree is held. It would seem 
advisable next year to invite someone from 
the Universities to speak on the college 
course.” 








Comments 


Among the many decisions that a person 
has to make during his life time, two affect 
his ultimate happiness more than any others. 
They are choosing a husband or a wife and 
deciding upon a career. We are concerned at 
this point with the latter decision. Most 


people drift or gravitate into a career rather 
than make a formal decision. Even persons 
who seem to know what vocation they want 
to prepare for frequently have to reevaluate 
their choice in the face of their own change 
of values or interests, or because economic 
and social conditions make it difficult or im- 
possible for them to fulfill their vocational 
aims. This does not imply that education and 
training in both the choice and pursuit of a 
vocation are not desirable. In fact, one of the 
weaknesses in our educational system, and in 
the fulfillment of this responsibility by the 
home, is that many young people are in a 
state of confusion, sometimes equivalent to 
frustration, because they “don’t know what 
they want to do.” 


The need for vocational guidance has long 
been recognized as a vital responsibility of 
somebody—the home, the school, society 
itself. Many parents try short-cuts to voca- 
tional guidance by exposing their children to 
a battery of tests—hoping that the vocational 
counselor will transform the test results into 
a magic formula that will tell the parent of 
the young person, beyond any shadow of a 
doubt, for what he is best suited. Parents and 
youngsters frequently hope and expect a spe- 
cific designation—such as, “Your son should 
be a doctor, or a lawyer, or an engineer.” At 
present, the most that a battery of tests and 
counseling can do for a person is to make him 
aware of his strong and weak points in var- 
ious areas of ability and to indicate in what 
areas of work he may meet with success. 


Few people, also, realize that success in a 
given career depends not only on the par- 
ticular abilities—intellectual and physical— 
required of the person, but on his emotional 
make-up. Self-knowledge of one’s real ability, 
interests and emotional structure, supported, 
if possible, by objective analysis, are essential 
prerequisites in the making of an intelligent 
vocational choice. Very often, also, young 
people’s interest in a vocation is the result of 
superficial knowledge of the field of work, 
their choice being more a product of the 
glamour and romance with which they, their 
parents, and society have surrounded the 
particular vocation. 
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That the schools have some responsibility 
in helping young people make an intelligent 
vocational choice is generally accepted. As 
previously stated, a major portion of coun- 
seling on the secondary school level is in the 
broad area of educational-vocational guid- 
ance. More, perhaps, needs to be done, par- 
ticularly in the following areas: 

1. Make young people aware of the im- 
portance of methodical thinking about 
choosing a vocation. 

2. Provide opportunities for exploring a 
variety of vocational fields. 

8. Provide individual and group voca- 
tional counseling. 

4. Interrelate the educational program 
with educational and vocational guid- 
ance. 

5. Provide placement services of a nature 
appropriate to the secondary school 
level. 

* a a * a 


PLAYING GoD 


The only definite statement that can be 
made about any person is that he is dead— 
and that can only be pronounced by a physi- 
cian. Even he may be wrong, at times. 

This observation was made by a counselor 
during an informal exchange of just words 
on recurring problems concerning students 
who have aspirations to go to college but 
whose intelligence scores make them ques- 
tionable college material. There is the tend- 
ency among some school people to want to 
take unto themselves the ultimate authority to 
decide what course of action a given student 
should pursue with respect to his continued 
education. His exact statement, expressed 
with much feeling, was: 

“IT don’t think we have the right to play 

God when we are dealing with the future 

of a student.” 


About a year ago, I attended a conference 
on counseiing. The speaker cautioned school 
officials and counselors against too inflexible 
a policy (he used the word hamstringing) 
with respect to youngsters’ choosing courses 
of study. He related the incident of his own 





twelve-year-old daughter who came home 
from school (junior high school) quite dis- 
turbed. She had to choose her future voca- 
tion and make known her choice the next day. 


“But Daddy,” she said, “I don’t know what 
I want to be when I grow up.” 


With the help of her father, she wrote 
down ten different occupations on ten pieces of 
paper, placed them in a hat, and then selected 
one with her eyes closed. It happened to be 
medicine. This choice she reported to school 
and her future course became fixed. 


The speaker undoubtedly was pulling the 
audience’s leg, somewhat, but everyone got 
his point—on what flimsy bases, sometimes, 
a child’s future may be built. 


What happens, the speaker asked, if a 
child wants to change her course. Heaven 
help her (or him) ! 


“You made your choice. You must stick to 
%.” 

Though somewhat exaggerated, it is not 
too far-fetched an occurrence. Of course, in 
large schools, the periodic processing of stu- 
dents (selection of courses of study and sub- 
ject, conferring with parents and students, 
rostering students to classes, to teachers, and 
to lunchroom), is a complex procedure in- 
volving much time. The roster committee 
must begin weeks in advance to build a roster 
on future probabilities based on existing 
data. Children do have to indicate objectives 
and goals far enough in advance, and dead- 
lines are essential, if a roster is to be built. 
Indiscriminate changing of courses, on a 
wholesale basis, can make it almost impossi- 
ble to run a well-organized school. If children 
were given the freedom, many would request 
changes at the slightest whim. Some do. It 
is, also, not an invaluable educational by- 
product for young people to learn that indis- 
criminate changing of one’s mind is a poor 
preparation for life. However, requests for 
reconsideration of a choice should not be 
denied purely on the basis of deadline regula- 
tions. In some cases, rigid inflexibility does 
place the school official in the position of 
playing God with a child’s future. 
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Instructional Materials 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 
Washington Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, New York 


NEW MATERIALS 


Russia. Society for Visual Education, Inc., 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, IIL, 
announced the release of a new seven film- 
strip series, “Living In the Iron Curtain 
Countries Today.” Companion piece to the 
new series is “Living in the Soviet Union 
Today,” the first series, which explores life 
and conditions in Russia proper. SVE 
states that both series are specifically 
recommended for aid in teaching social 
studies, but have an equally wide interest 
and enlightenment for almost any school 
or college group. 
World Affairs Materials. Booklet on Free and 
Inexpensive Materials on World Affairs, 
by L. S. Kenworthy and T. L. Kenworthy, 
is available from World Materials Center, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. Ma- 
terials represent a wide range of opinions 
and interests, and are a must for every 
social studies teacher and administrator. 


A-V Aids for International Understanding. 


1200 films, filmstrips, slides and records 
which tell about 40 countries have been 
catalogued in a volume just published by 
World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession (WCOTP). Title, 
content, language, running time, educa- 
tional level, source, and price are gven in 
each listing. Available from WCOTP, 1227 
16 Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


FILMS 


Women on the March. Part I, 30 min., and 


Part II, 30 min. Black and white. Sale. 
Contemporary Films, Inc., 267 W. 25 St., 
New York 1, N. Y. Gives face and action 
to names that have long passed into the 





annals of suffragette history. Divided into 
two parts, the film records the struggle of 
women for the franchise and other rights, 
from the beginning of the suffragette 
movement in England to the status of 
women today. 


Decision: The Constitution in Action. A 


series of seven half hour documentary 
films, all in black and white. Sale, also 
rental. Center for Mass Communications, 
Columbia University Press, 1125 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York, N. Y. Titles of the 
films in the series are: 


The Constitution and Employment 
Standards 
The Constitution and the Labor Union 
The Constitution and the Right to Vote 
The Constitution and Censorship 
The Constitution and Military Power 
The Constitution: Whose Interpretation 
The Constitution and Fair Procedure 
These are not films for the immature. They 
are meant for serious students of govern- 
ment, history and sociology. They are 
powerful because they are realistic. These 
documentary films are controversial and 
will cause the audience to take sides. They 
are real documentary films. The series il- 
lustrates the processes through which the 
Constitution remains a living, growing 
document. 


Crisis in Asia. 30 min. Black and white. Sale. 


Contemporary Films. Tells the story of 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 


They Called It the White Man’s Burden. 30 


min. Black and white. Sale. Contemporary 
Films. Tells the story of colonialism; its 
problems and achievements in the area of 
paternalism. 
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Black and White in South Africa. 30 min. 
Black and white. Sale. Contemporary 
Films. Depicts inter-racial problems as 
they affect one of the largest members of 
the Commonwealth. 

FILMSTRIPS 

Our Holidays and What They Mean. Set of 8 
colorful filmstrips that provide timely back- 
ground for observance of major American 
holidays. Each captioned filmstrip consists 
of 35-40 frames. Whole set $36, individual, 
$6.00. Filmstrip House, 432 Park Avenue 
South, New York 16, N. Y. 

Columbus Day 
Thanksgiving 
Christmas 

Lincoln’s Birthday 
Washington’s Birthday 
Easter 

Memorial Day 
Independence Day 

New Currents for Latin America. 56 fr. Black 
and white. Sale. Office of Educational Ac- 
tivities, The New York Times, 229 W. 43 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. This filmstrip 
examines the growing economic stresses in 
Latin America and the area’s increasing 
importance. Substantial discussion is de- 
voted to the Latin partnership with the 
U.S. and recent reinforcements of the 


“good neighbor” policy. Accompanying the. 
filmstrip is a discussion manual that re- 
produces each frame, and adds below it 
supplementary information for each frame. 
The manual also has a general introduction 
to the subject, discussion questions related 
to sections of the filmstrip, suggested activ- 
ities and suggested reading. 

The Family of Manin the World in Which We 
Live. This series of twenty filmstrips in 
color presents an exciting story of how 
other people live, what they eat, their mode 
of transportation, their education, the 
houses they live in, their pastimes, their 
arts, their mode of dress, their customs, 
and how they make a living. Sale. Pictorial 
Events Filmstrips, 220 Central Park 
South, New York 19, N. Y. These are as 
follows: 


Lifeinthe Arctic Life in Jugoslavia 
Life in Pakistan Life in Turkey 
Life in Formosa Life in Japan 
Life in Ceylon Life in Indonesia 
Life in Spain Life in Thailand 


Lifein Cambodia Life in Sweden 

Life in Italy Life in Norway 

Life in France Life in North Vietnam 

Life in Russia Life in Afghanistan 

Life in Austria Life in the Canary 
Islands 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Davip W. HARR 


Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


American History. By Avery O. Craven and 
Walter Johnson. New York: Ginn and 
Company, 1961. Pp. xxxiv, 743. $4.26. | 


Here is an exceptional high school text by 
two well-known historians. It makes use of 
both the chronological and topical organiza- 
ion, the latter where it is most meaningful. 
Written in a style clear-cut and vivid, it en- 
riches and clarifies the more confusing parts 
of history. 


This book is outstanding as it has special 
features that will appeal to both teachers and 


students of history. These features are as 
follows: 

1. Our Heritage — a picture story that 
opens the story with 11 pages of full- 
color illustrations highlighting our 
history. 

2. Our Country and How It Grew — a 
transvision map, a type never used 
before in a textbook, in which full-color 
overlays representing vital periods in 
our history are shown over a relief map 
of the United States, enabling students 
to follow step-by-step development. 
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3. The Human Side of History—23 pages 

are devoted to original sources. 

This text has an exceptional map program, 
and excellent teaching aids. 

It is indeed a pleasure to recommend a text 
of this high quality for use in the senior high 
schools of our country. 

DAvip W. HARR 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Education in Transition. Edited by Frederick 
C. Gruber. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1960. Pp. 278. $3.75. 


This book contains a potpourri of papers 
collected from the many speeches given 
during the 47th Annual Schoolmen’s Week 
Proceedings at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The theme of the sessions — “A 
Changing Education in a Changing Demo- 
cratic America” — was focused upon the 
obvious alterations that have come to mark 
our country and our schools by the year of 
the Dewey Centennial. One group of papers 
is organized around that topic. Others include 
a variety of presentations clustered under 
-headings such as: Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education, Administration, Higher 
Education, etc. 


Some thirty-odd pieces of differing length 
and quality are included. Readers of THE 
SocIAL STUDIES would probably be most 
interested in general articles, such as Henry 
Steele Commager’s review on why changes 
in American life make educational reassess- 
ment essential; in several of the articles on 
new trends in school organization, educa- 
tional approaches and media; in specialized 
descriptions such as Dorothy Fraser’s of the 
development of elementary social studies 
units; and in the papers devoted to under- 
standing adolescents and current high school 
patterns and problems. Unfortunately most 
of the articles are too short to develop their 
topics adequately. The book might be adver- 
tised as a bed-side educational reader where 
professional and non-professional can dip 
into the froth of many of the issues that now 
beset education but that demand much more 


thorough coverage and analysis than is pos- 

sible in an overview volume of this sort. 
RICHARD E. GROSS 

Stanford University 

Stanford, California 





Social Disorganization. Fourth edition. By 
Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E. Merrill. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
c. 1961. Pp. xiii, 795. $8.50. 


This fourth edition of Social Disorganiza- 
tion should give a new lease on life to what 
for a quarter of a century has been perhaps 
the leading text in its field. Following the 
same outline and in many cases the same 
chapter headings adopted in 1934, the present 
edition is nevertheless a new book, written 
somewhat more tightly and incorporating the 
results of recent sociological research. As in 
previous editions, the writing is lively, the 
presentation clear, and the data comprehen- 
sive. This is an excellent text for college 
courses, and a compendium of information 
for the general reader. 


Theoretically, the book is organized around 
the concept of social disorganization rather 
than that of social problems. The authors re- 
gard this as the most truly sociological ap- 
proach, for “social disorganization .. . is the 
process by which the relationships binding 
persons together in groups are strained, 
loosened, or broken completely.” Emphasis 
is thus placed on dynamics—the processes 
that bring the problems about. Basic to all 
the manifestations of disorganization, i.e., 
the problems, is the underlying conflict of 
attitudes; over all are the manifold forces 
operating in family, community, and culture: 
mobility, migration, conflict, cultural dif- 
fusion, crises, technological invention, etc. 
After the first introductory theoretical chap- 
ters, less is made of the theoretical frame- 
work than appears to be promised in the 
beginning, but this, for the ordinary student, 
is perhaps a minor consideration. 

Four general areas of social disorganiza- 
tion are treated. (1) Individual disorgani- 
zation covers such types as delinquents, 
criminals, sex offenders, alcoholics, dissatis- 
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fied industrial workers, women and children 
in industry, the mentally ill and mentally re- 
tarded, and suicides. (2) Family disorgani- 
zation is reflected in changing family func- 
tions, family tensions, desertion, and divorce. 
(3) Community and national disorganization 
encompasses changes in the rural community, 
political corruption, crime, mobility, migra- 
tion, unemployment, and religious and racial 
minority relations. (4) International disor- 
ganization deals with revolution, totalitarian- 
ism, and war. 

With such broad coverage, important 
aspects of many problems are necessarily 
treated briefly. But the logical arrangement, 
the ample footnotes, and the annotated bibli- 
ographies give to the student a basis for indi- 
vidual investigation of points of particular 
interest to him, and to the instructor the op- 
portunity for providing his own interpreta- 
tions and assigning further reading on topics 
of his choice. 

WAYNE C. NEELY 
Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 





The Lure for Feeling. By Mary A. Wyman. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 
Pp. 187. $4.75. 


Mary Wyman defines the lure for feeling 
as a driving urge, a deep desire to achieve a 
goal: “Wherever a task is done superlatively 
well this eternal urge has played its role, 
awakening latent powers.” Alfred North 
Whitehead designates a proposition as a lure 
for feeling —the lure of a theory seeking 
truth. It could be the final cause, the subjec- 
tive aim, or the germ of mind. The main role 
of an eternal object is that of a conceptual 
lure for feeling, and at all times this lure is 
associated with the idea of potentiality. 

Adventures among books over an extended 
period resulted in this collection of studies 
complete with copious notes and valuable 
glossary. It is a stimulating adventure in 
ideas. From Chinese Mysticism and the magic 
of Wordsworth the author moves to White- 
head’s Philosophy of Organism and traces 
his delight in Greek Philosophy emphasizing 





Plato, his preoccupation with mathematics, 
and his Christian heritage. Process, Imma- 
nence, Relatedness, Interfusion, Creativity, 
and Transition are then considered by com- 
paring Goethe, Emerson, and Whitehead. 
Naturalist Burroughs (“the universal 
mind does not die, the universal life does not 
go out”) and mystic Whitman (“I swear I 
think now that everything without exemption 
has an eternal soul!”) are next. Whitman 
saw a mystical evolution in “the journey of 
man through countless ages” while Bur- 
roughs and Whitehead, following Plato, see 
imperfection reaching toward something 
higher. We all see with the eyes, hear with 
the ears, and touch with the hands, but Lind- 
bergh felt his plane, at times at least, as a 
part of his body showing the power of feel- 
ing, in this case the effects of intuition ending 
in novelty. This is in line with Wordsworth’s 
“hopes that pointed to the clouds.” In this 
nuclear age new wonders continually appear 


... like an invitation into space 
Boundless, or guide into eternity 


and this may well be. Whtehead tells us to 
identify “energetic activity considered in 
physics” with “emotional intensity enter- 
tained in life.” The universe advances as new 
ideas are entertained and new forms created; 
potentiality is actualized through response 
to “the lure for feeling—the primordial na- 
ture of God that bears a part in all creative 
acts ending in value.” The quickening spirit 
comes from blending the old with the new, 
created value is completed through the work- 
ing together of efficient and final causes. For 
Whitehead the aesthetic experience reflects 
the notion of process as it advances into 
novelty and value, and the pathway from 
reality to the soul is linkéd with the aesthetic 
order. “The actual world,” Whitehead tells 
us, “is the outcome of the aesthetic order and 
the aesthetic order is derived from the imma- 
nence of God.” Process is his ultimate reality, 
and pure mentality dominates the creative 
process. Wordsworth, too, sees the mind and 
the world closely related in 

... creation (by no lower name 

Can it be called) which they with blended 

might 
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Accomplish :—this our high argument. 
And high argument it is when considering 
the power and feeling of such men as these. 

In concludng Science and the Modern 
World Whitehead said that his was a tale 
with a moral: the power of reason. The total 
effect of force and violence “shrinks to insig- 
nificance, if compared to the entire transfor- 
mation of human habits and human mentality 
produced by the long line of men of thought 
from Thales to the present day, men indi- 
vidually powerless, but ultimately the rulers 
of the world.” Confucius, Plato, Goethe, 
Emerson, Burroughs, Whitman, and White- 
head rank among them, and The Lure for 
Feeling is an intensive review of some of the 
reasons why. 

ELLIS A. JOHNSON 
State University of New York 
College of Education at Cortland 
Cortland, New York 





Gandhi on World Affairs. By Paul F. Power. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1961. Pp. vi, 128. $3.25. 

Among the leading names of modern his- 
tory, Mohandas K. Gandhi is respected for its 
association with his principles of nationalism 
and pacifism. Although much has been writ- 
ten about him, his ideas and conduct — see 
“Selected Bibliography,” pp. 118-123—more 
remains to be known and understood; espe- 
cially there is a need to examine his thinking 
about issues with international implications. 

This task has been assumed by Power. His 
work begins with a review of basic influences 
on Gandhi’s thought and of his public career 
that extended from Victorian times to the 
atomic age. There follows a summary of the 
more important beliefs which make up his 
political philosophy. His ideas about interna- 
tional relations are then presented under 
topical headings and traced chronologically 
before they are evaluated. 

The scope of international relations in this 
book includes the traditional subjects of war, 
peace and foreign policy. Also, the book 
covers Gandhi’s ideas about the movement of 
science and technology into the underdevel- 
oped nations, and the encounters of great 


religions and races. (These are included in 
the belief that “intercultural relations de- 
serve increased recognition by those who 
write about international problems’”’). 

Numerous footnotes (pp. 100-117) are the 
proof of the author’s erudition. While the 
treatment has a tendency to feature Power’s 
great admiration for Gandhi, and thus to 
underplay the weak aspects of the Indian’s 
ideology, the publication is among the best 
available summaries of Gandhi’s life and 
ideas. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 

University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 





Government in Our Republic. By Stuart 
Gerry Brown and Charles L. Peltier. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1961. Pp. 
viii, 710. 

For juniors and seniors in high school 
Government in Our Republic, the product of 
a fruitful collaboration of a university pro- 
fessor and a high school teacher of the social 
studies, is one of the best available textbooks 
for courses in civics or American govern- 
ment. It is certainly one of the most beauti- 
fully illustrated and one of the most substan- 
tive. In approximately 700 pages it presents 
in a stimulating and informal way more in- 
formation about the American political sys- 
tem and more analysis of the basic principles 
of American democracy than is usually in- 
cluded in high school texts. Possibly it is too 
sophisticated and “meaty’ for most high 
school classes, but for the able students it 
provides a real exposure in depth to the prin- 
ciples of the American government. 

Like other high school texts this book 
avoids some of the hard realities of the 
American scene, and accentuates the positive 
so constantly as to raise doubts regarding 
its reliability. The virtues of the Ameri- 
can system of democratic government can 
be appreciated even if some of the harsh 
problems facing this country, internally and 
externally, are presented in stark reality. 
America, as the authors point out, is often 
described as an experiment. It is a society- 
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For the NEW approach in World History ... 


WORLD MAPS FOR WORLD HISTORY 


World History in a Total World Setting 


The NEW Denoyer-Geppert World History Series provides geographic and 
historical background for an understanding of today’s troubled areas: 
THE MIDDLE EAST e AFRICA e LATIN AMERICA e THE FAR EAST 

With increasing stress upon global concepts of history and ‘Titles of the 16 Maps _— Each 64” x 44” 
the realization of the importance of non-European cultures, wie se: a of TF ‘ng. 3000 B.C 
the omission from World History maps of maps of areas et} eee ee 
like the Middle East, Africa, the Far East, and Latin WH3 The Bronze Age and Ancient Em- 
America is of serious consequence in developing a concept pires to 650 B.C. 


; son i WH4 Ancient Empires to 200 B.C. 
of the total world situation in any one era. WHS Ancient Empires about A.D. 100 


This new series provides a picture of the total world WH6 Barbarian Invasions and World Re- 
ie . ligions to A.D. 600 

setting in each of 16 maps that cover the story of mankind = ywory7 foctem Ascen dancy to A.D. 1100 

from prehistoric to the present day. The maps are corre- WH8 Mongol Ascendancy to A.D. 1300 

lated with topics covered in World History courses today. WH9 Beginnings of European Ascendancy 

They combine scholarship with classroom know-how. Their 


to 1600 
new, more colorful treatment makes for greater classroom WH10 European Wars and Expansion to 


1763 





visibility and interest. 





Edited by Wm. H. McNeill, Morris R. Buske, and A. Wesley Roehm. 


Send for Circular H8c for full details 


DENOYER -GEPPERT COMPANY , 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40 , 


WH11 The World to 1848 

WH12 Background of World War I to 1914 
WH13 Background of World War II 

WH14 World War II and Aftermath to 1950 
WHIS5 The World in 1958 

WH16 World, Physical - Political 


Maps Globes 
Charts Atlases 








in-being, not a finished product, and like all 
societies-in-being its ideals and objectives are 
no more than partially realized. This aspect 
of the American story should surely not be 
concealed from young Americans. 


This book has two major units, entitled 
“The Nature of Our Government” and “You 
and Your Government,” and two smaller 
units, one dealing with “The Meaning of 
Democracy” and the other with “You and 
America’s Place in the World.” The three 
chapters in the unit on foreign policiy con- 
centrate largely on problems of national de- 
fense and on communism and relations with 
the Soviet Union. Little attention is given to 
other phases of U. S. foreign policy, such as 
relations with the newly emergent nations 
of the underdeveloped world or even with 
non-Communist countries generally. The em- 
phasis in these chapters is symbolized by the 
fact that the entire unit is introduced by a 
facsimile of a “Greetings from the Presi- 
dent” draft notice! 


In spite of its length and its relatively high 
degree of sophistication, this should be a 
teachable text. It is well-organized, well-illus- 
trated, and most attractive in format. Useful 
questions, problems, project suggestions, and 
reading lists are included at the end of each 
chapter. The book is also available in a 
teachers’ annoted edition. 

NORMAN D. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





The Goals of Education. By Frederick Mayer. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1961. 98 p. $3.25. 


Frederick Mayer’s The Goals of Education 
comprises a philosophical excursion into 
American educational aims pivoting about 
the premise that “education is the most ef- 
fective tool for social change.” 

The first chapter, which effectively and 
precisely states the problem in terms of “hu- 
man existence,” and the last chapter, contain- 
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ing the author’s several goals, are the organ- 
ized substance of the book. It is neither the 
problem nor the conclusion that will be the 
basis on which this exposition is judged, but 
the filler of our intellectual piéce de résist- 
ance. 

Whether the intervening twelve chapters 
are labeled verbal hamburger or an epicur- 
ean delight will be directly dependent on the 
eagerness with which one tastes somewhat 
random excursions inte philosophy from 
Plato to Mayer and from Buddha to Gandhi. 
Some readers will become confused with a 
variety of viewpoints, others will find the 
treatment to be a powerful whetting of the 
academic appetite. 

It may be that for the average reader 
Professor Mayer’s tool, philosophy, is in this 
instance more of an hindrance than an aid. 
As so frequently happens, the ultimate ac- 
ceptance of an artist’s work depends on 
whether his creation is directed toward him- 
self, his peers, or a broader audience. One 
might ask of Dr. Mayer, “For whom?” 

But whether The Goals of Education is an 
intellectual smorgasbord or four-course feast, 
the point may be made that a philosophical 
discourse into educational goals with an em- 
phasis on the very life and death of this cur- 
rent civilization is exactly what should be 
our first order of business. Important as they 
are, the “what,” “where,” “when,” and 
“how” that we painlessly debate are mean- 
ingless without the “why.” 

JOHN F. OHLES 
State University, College of Education 
Cortland, New York 





The Changing Nature of Man; Introduction 
to a Historical Psychology-Metabletica. By 
J. H. van den Berg. New York: W. W. 
Norton, Inc., 1961. Pp. 252. $4.50. 


Dr. van den Berg, a Dutch psychiatrist and 
professor of psychology, proclaims that 
man’s basic nature has changed and con- 
tinues to change. In a chapter headed “Neu- 
rosis and Sociosis” he states that today’s sep- 
aration of the child from “everything belong- 
ing to the adult’s life’ has kept him from 


achieving that maturity into which, in the 
18th century, the child slid effortlessly dur- 
ing his ’teens. This results in a lengthened 
adolescence, fraught with rebellion and diffi- 
culty, and demanding changes in education. 

Unwilling to accept Freud’s thesis that 
neuroticism is based on childhood experience, 
van den Berg states that a neurosis results 
from an individual’s reaction to the conflict- 
ing and complicated demands made by the 
society in which he lives. The multiplicity 
of groups to which one belongs; the increased 
size and impersonal character of these groups 
has negated any sense of security or group 
belongingness. The individual is split rather 
than united. The neurotic differs from the 
healthy personality only that he breaks down 
under the strain. The increased distance be- 
tween man and God also creates problems. 

While Freud turned away from the present 
into the patient’s past, van den Berg calls 
for an attack on the present problems of the 
patient, a dealing with realities. He feels 
that Freud found the present too painful and 
so continually dug deeper into the patient’s 
historic past. This author has the security 
and honesty to admit that neither psychology 
nor psychiatry has all the answers, that they 
seek to understand the present which brings 
about a breakdown. When the isolation of the 
patient is pierced and he can accept “every- 
one’s belief” that there are no voices and his 
figures are hallucinations, he is cured. This 
emphasizes not insight but the removal of 
isolation. 

A fascinating, readable book, this volume 
should be of interest to psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, teachers and laymen interested in psy- 
chiatry or psychology. Many of us will ques- 
tion van den Berg’s statement that former 
generations had few problems but most will 
agree that today’s problems are different, 
more complicated and more widespread, that 
parents and children are further apart, that 
adults feel insecure in guiding their young, 
that man is deeply troubled and that there is 
a searching for meaning of self and God. On 
all of these, this book sheds light. 

MARIAN R. BROWN 
Cortland, New York 
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Kather than focusing on the structure of American government, this 
unusual textbook for seniors shows how our government actually functions 
by describing various processes in operation. Emerging trends and prob- 
loms are made the focal point in order to dramatize government as a 
lving force, able to respond to new problems and pressures. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


Democracy at Work 
by 
ROBERT WHITE, with the assistance of H. L. IMEL 


© ¢ Introduces the students to fundamental concepts of government in the very first 
chapters 


© © Prefaces each chapter with real-life case studies so that students are confronted 
with the actual functioning of our democratic system 


e ¢ Devotes an entire chapter to agriculture and conservation — a vital area which 
needs to be brought to the attention of young people 


e ¢ Offers a thorough examination of the court system — which is basic to democ- 
racy, yet rarely discussed in high school textbooks 


ee Discusses the areas of conflict between state and federal government 


e © Emphasizes the part each citizen plays in shaping his government and suggests 
what the high school student can do 


e@ © Contains 126 colorful charts, drawings, cartoons and graphs, a glossary explaining 
useful terms, questions for discussion and review, as well as suggested projects. 





NEW ANVIL BOOKS—Louis L. Snyder, General Editor—only $1.25 each 
@ COLD WAR DIPLOMACY 1945-1960, by NORMAN A. GRAEBNER, 


Professor of History, University of Illinois. 


@ BASIC HISTORY OF THE CONFEDERACY, by FRANK E. VANDIVER, 
Professor of History, Rice University. 


@ AHISTORY OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, by FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE, 


Professor of Government and Politics, University of Maryland. 











D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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HELPFUL CLASSROOM AIDS 


Book NOTES 

Our America. The Story of Our Country, 
How It Grew from Little Colonies to a 
Great Nation. By Herbert Townsend. Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts: Allyn and Bacon Co., 
1961. Pp. ix, 233. $4.36. 

This excellent text was written for pupils 
of Social Studies in the elementary schools. 
The illustrations are exceptional and well 
selected to impress the historical facts on 
young pupils’ minds. 

ARTICLES 

“The Plight of the Baltic States,” by Kenneth 
V. Lottick. Sudetan Bulletin, Volume IX, 
Number 2, February, 1961. 

“Trouble Ahead for the British Economy,” 
Business Week, January 14, 1961. 

“The Atlantic Report, London,” Atlantic 
Magazine, February, 1961. 

“Western Reserve and the Frontier Thesis,” 
by Kenneth V. Lottick. Ohio Historical 
Quarterly, Volume 70, Number 1, January, 
1961. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Philosophy and the American Heritage. By 
Johnson D. Hill and Walter E. Stuermann. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1961. 
Pp. x, 254. $3.50. 

Psychology of Literature. By Ralph J. Hall- 
man. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1961. Pp. xvi, 262. $4.75. 

The Future Metropolis. Edited by Lloyd 
Roduria. New York: George Braziller, 
1961. Pp. xii, 250. $3.00. 

Russians as People. By Wright W. Miller. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1961. Pp. viii, 205. $3.95. 

Religion in Primitive Society. By Edward 
Norbeck. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1961. Pp. xiv, 318. $5.50. 

Social Disorganization. By Mabel A. Elliott 
and Francis E. Merrill. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1961. Pp. xxi, 795. $8.50. 
Fourth Edition. 

The Heritage of American Social Work. 
Readings in its Philosophical and Institu- 


tional Development. Edited by Ralph E. 
Pumphrey and Murial W. Pumphrey. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1961. 
Pp. xxxvii, 452. $10.00. 

Social Foundations of Human Behavior. By 
Earl H. Bell. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1961. Pp. xxx, 612. $7.00. 

Understanding Our Government. By George 
G. Bruntz. New York: Ginn and Company, 
1961. Pp. xxx, 306. $5.44. 


Citizenship in Action. By Fred B. Painter 
and Harold H. Bixler. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1961. Pp. xl, 598. $4.72. 
Revised Edition. 

The Reluctant General. The Life and Times 
of Albert Pike. By Robert Lipscomb Dun- 
can. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1961. Pp. xiv, 389. $5.00. An inter- 
esting life history of a Confederate General 
and champion of the rights of the Ameri- 
can Indian. 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, 
JULY 2, 1946 and JUNE 11, 1960 (74 Stat. 208) Showing the 
Ownership, Manager, end Circulation of THe Sociat StTupigs, 
published monthly October to April inclusive at Philadelphia, 
Pa. October 1, 1961, 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor and 
business manager are: Publisher, McKinley Publishing Co., 
809-811 N. 19th St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. Editor, Leonard B. 
Irwin, 105 Hutchinson Ave., Haddonfield, N. J. Managing editor 
Albert E. McKinley, Jr., 301 E. Main St., Moorestown, N. J. 
Business manager, S. P. McKinley, 301 E. Main St., Moorestown, 
New Jersey. 

2. The owner is: (if owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the 
mames and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a partnership or other unincorpo- 
rated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each individ- 
ual member, must be given.) 


McKINLEY PuBLISHING Co., 809-811 North 19th St., Philadel- 
phia 30, Pa. 

Avsert E. McKINtey, Jr., 301 E. Main St., Moorestown, N. J. 

M. M. Kenworthy, Telford, Pa. 

M. M. Bertcu, Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 


8. The known bondholders, mortgages, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of 
‘onds, mortgages, or other securities are: (if there are none, 
so state.) 

None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, also 
the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condition 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publi- 
cation sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the date shown 
above was: 2820. 

A.sert E. McKinuey, Jr., Managing Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th day of September, 
1961. 


um. S. HOLLOWAY 


Ww 
(My commission expires February 15, 1965.) 
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HIGH SCHOOL HISTORY | 
is dull 





THE RECORD OF MANKIND, 2ND EDITION 
Roehm, Buske, Webster, Wesley : 


Emphasis is on the continuity of history, and on the growing interde- 
pendence of peoples and nations in a world of vanishing distances. Among 
other important revisions in the Second Edition of this popular world 
history is the section dealing with post World War II events. Recent events 


are described with due emphasis given to developments in the Middle East, 
Asia, and Africa. 


A Teacher’s Manual, Pupil’s Study Guide, and Tests are available. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Gavian and Hamm 


The authors have presented a captivating story in their coverage of this 
nation’s important political and social movements, our institutions of gov- 
ernment, and the country’s cultural growth. The various periods of United 
States history are dealt with pertinently; contemporary domestic and 
international problems are treated thoroughly. Simple, direct presentation 
makes the text easy to read. 


A Teacher’s Manual, Study Guide, and Quiz Book are available. 





| D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 SALES OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N.J. CHICAGO 16 
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Up-to-date texts in Social Studies 


8th or 9th Grade Civics 


CITIZENSHIP IN ACTION 
1961 Rdition, by Painter and Bixler 


This widely-adopted text stresses the ideals of democracy in federal, state 
and local government, with special emphasis on the contribution an indi- 
vidual citizen can make to government operation at each level. This textbook 
also features a complete unit on vocational guidance, including details on 
specific occupations. 


Economics 


ECONOMICS AND YOU 
1962 Edition, by Sol Holt 


This new edition, to be published in January, 1962, explains our economic 
system in short, compact lessons, and includes a wide variety of study aids. 
The text covers thoroughly the traditional subject matter of economics — 
production, consumption, exchange and distribution — and the eccnomic 
concepts are explained in terms of the experiences and interests of high 
school students. The text is thoughtfully illustrated by pictures, charts, 
tables, graphs and cartoons, all chosen to point up the basic principles of 


our free enterprise system. 


Government 


THE PEOPLE GOVERN 
1961 Supplement, by Pacquin and Irish 


This paperbound supplement brings the text up to date by including all 
recent developments affecting our government, such as the Congressional 
reapportionments based on the 1960 census, the inauguration of President 
Kennedy, as well as the important characteristics of the new administration. 
Study aids for the new material are also included in the supplement. This 
high school text is a factual, realistic, but colorful account of American 
democracy in action at all levels — local, county, state and nation. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


School Department 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 





